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Pindar. — The Fiddler's Farewell. 


PINDAR. 
(To be sung at Athens.) 


Hither from high Olympus hasten, Im- 
mortals, 
Over our dance be the grace of your 
godhead thrown, 
Ye that within our sacred Athenian 
portals 
Hie to the city’s heart, to that centre- 
stone 
Trodden of many feet, 
Where incense rises sweet, 
There in her market-place for its 
splendor known: 
Come, to be crowned with the vio- 
let wreaths we bring, 
Crowned, too, with flowers of song 
fresh culled in spring. 


Lo! from the halls of Zeus, in the glory 
and gladness 
Of my bright songs again I am come 
to rejoice 
Over that Bromian god whom in vin- 
tage madness 
Mortals name the Lord of the Lusty 
Voice: 
Ivy his coronal 
Whom in our hymns we ¢all 
Offspring of noblest fathers, the child 
divine 
Borne by the blest among women of 
Kadmus’ line. 


Bright the token be, and in nowise hid- 
den, 
Tokens of rites fulfilled when the cir- 
cling Hours, 
Rosy-vestured, 
have bidden 
Open anew, and the nectar-breathing 
flowers 
Coming again shall bring 
Onward the fragrant spring: 


their chamber doors 


Then, ah! then, wide over Earth's 
bosom holy 
Violets fling their clusters, then roses 
wreathe 
Close in the reveller’s hair, and reed- 
flutes lowly 
Under the singers’ voices their bur- 
den breathe; 
While to the honor of Semele hymns re- 
sound, 
Semele, bright-browed lady with fillet 
crowned. 
Laurence North. 
The English Review. 


THE FIDDLER’S FAREWELL. 


With my fiddle to my shoulder, 
And my hair turning gray, 
And my heart growing older 
I must shuffle on my way! 
Tho’ there’s not a hearth to greet me 
I must reap as I sowed, 
And—the sunset shall meet me 
At the turn of the road. 


O, the whin’s a dusky yellow 
And the road a rosy white, 
And the blackbird’s call is mellow 
At the falling of night; 
And there’s honey in the heather 
Where we'll iaake our last abode, 
My tunes and me together 
At the turn of the road. 


I have fiddled for your city 
Thro’ market-place and inn! 
I have poured forth my pity 
On your sorrow and your sin! 
But your riches are your burden, 
And your pleasure is your goad! 
I’ve the whin-gold for guerdon 
At the turn of the road. 


Your village lights ‘ll call me 
As the lights of home the dead; 
But a black night befall me 
Ere your pillows rest my head! 
God be praised, tho’ like a jewel 
Every cottage casement showed, 
There’s a star that's not so cruel 
At the turn of the road. 


Nay, beautiful and kindly 
Are the faces drawing nigh, 
But I gaze on them blindly 
And hasten, hasten by: 
For O, no face of wonder 
On earth has ever glowed 
Like the One that waits me yonder 
At the turn of the road. 


Her face is lit with splendor, 
She dwells beyond the skies; 
But deep, deep and tender 
Are the tears in her eyes: 
The angels see them glistening 
In pity for my load, 
And—she'’s waiting there, she’s listen- 
ing. 
At the turn of the road. 
Alfred Noyes. 
Blackwood's Magazine. 





Suggestion. 


The object of this article is to pre- 
sent a clear and concise summary of 
the theories involved in treatment by 
Suggestion. At the present day Sug- 
gestion, Mental or Magnetic Healing, 
Christian Science and other varieties 
of Psycho-Therapeutics are discussed 
in the lay press as freely as Tariff Re- 
form. Every one is apparently quali- 
fied to give an opinion, from the lead- 
erette writer in the halfpenny press, to 
the beneficent beings whose claims are 
set forth on the peripatetic hoardings 
in the West End of London. 

The main point is that there is real 
authority behind the theories briefly 
sketched here. Most psychologists 
realize that many phenomena are inex- 
plicable, unless there are other planes 
of mental activity apart from 
sciousness. No other theory so sat- 
isfactorily accountsefor the results of 
treatment by Suggestion or fits in with 
the phenomena of our normal waking 
life and the deductions drawn from 
psychological analysis. 

There is a growing tendency to as- 
cribe mental healing to the direct in- 
tervention of some extraneous power; 
it would surely be more reasonable to 


coli- 


explain the results of psychological 
laws which have stood the test of ex- 
periment and careful observation. 

Man is essentially a suggestible an- 
imal, the higher his intelligence and de- 
velopment the more readily does he re- 
act to the suggestions of his environ- 
ment. In waking life, and to a less 
extent during sleep. our brain is sub- 
jected to a constant stream of impres- 
sions entering by sensory channels; 
whether consciously noted or not, they 
are received, and the reaction is in pro- 
portion to their strength and character. 

Normal suggestibility is of two 
kinds: conscious and unconscious. 


Our consciousness informs us of our 


environment, and in waking life ouc 
mental and physical activities are in- 
fluenced either by the immediate sug- 
gestion of some sensory impression, or 
by the memory of some previously re- 
ceived suggestion. Conscious suggesti- 
bility is often controlled by volition. We 
may check emotions, banish trains of 
thought called into being by 
received, but reaction is 
not thus under control. At the sight 
of food a hungry man has an increased 
flow of saliva an 


sugges- 


tions every 


gastric juice; a sug- 
received, 
fluenced a function over which he has 


gestion, consciously has in- 
ho conscious control. Unconscious sug- 
gestibility is an equally important fac- 
tor in life. Although often unable to 
explain sudden alterations in our train 
of thought, the subtle waves of pleas- 
ant or painful emotion, they are never- 
theless due_ to uncon- 
sciously received, either from without 


suggestions 


through one sense or another, or pos- 
sibly from within by some 
readjustment of function. The absent- 
minded man has increased unconscious 
suggestibility. His mind is filled with 
some train of thought dissociated from 
his environment, and yet he may per- 
form numberless different 


delicate 


acts in re- 
sponse to sensory stimuli, both sugges- 
tion and 


cousciousness. 


response being apart from 
We must now consider 
the theory of Dual Conscieusness, or of 
the existence of the 
mind. It would be impossible to go into 
details here, but mention of its essen- 
tials is imperative 
conception of the application and uses 


sub-conscious 


for a reasonable 
of Suggestion. 

First, it must be pointed out that 
this theory is not new, but has been 
before psychologists for years in va- 
rious forms. It has been elaborated 
terminol- 
ogy, but the underlying principles are 


and sometimes given a new 
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the same. It is admitted by most 
psychologists, and is believed to best 
explain the results of suggestion. 

This theory suggests that, apart from 
ordinary consciousness, there is an- 
other stratum of mental life, termed 
variously the Subconscious Mind, the 
Subliminal Consciousness, or the Un- 
conscious Mind. Our ordinary con- 
sciousness is the one best fitted for our 
daily needs: in it are situated our rea- 
soning and critical faculties which, 
when some suggestion is consciously 
received, allow or inhibit the response, 
although we are not conscious of its 
actual starting-point. Our mind is 
filled with varying trains of conscious 
thought, but consciousness does not 
originate them. The popular expres- 
sion “a thought came into our mind” 
conveys a real psychological truth; it 
did not originate there, but came into 
it from some other plane of mentai 
activity. It is this plane of mental 
life—the subconscious mind—that is 
far-reaching in its powers and activi- 
ties, and is more important in the con- 
servation of our life, health, and men- 
tal well-being than consciousness it- 
self. 

The subconscious mind is the store- 
house of our memories and ideas. From 
it come the constant stream of 
thoughts, ideas, and memories which, 
by their character and trend, make the 
conscious man what he is—hopeful, op- 
timistic, courageous or depressed, timid 
and gloomy. It is easily realized that 
our memories and ideas are not con- 
sciously conceived. We know what a 
false jade memory is: no matter how 
we strain our conscious mental ener- 
gies some name or place will elude us, 
until we give up the endeavor and let 
thought and attention go about their 
ordinary business. Then suddenly the 
lost memory flashes up into conscious- 
ness, clear and ready for use, from its 
storehouse in the subconscious mind. 
Further, it is a fact of common expe- 





rience that most of the best creative 
work is done apart from consciousness. 
Many brilliant writers, speakers, and 
thinkers can leave to their subcon- 
scious mind the detail work of any 
large conception, knowing that, when 
wanted, the ideas will stream up into 
consciousness, ready for use. This is 
no fanciful picture; it has been said 
that men of genius often do least con- 
scious mental work, and this is proba- 
bly often true, our finest thoughts, 
most brilliant periods, being subcon- 
sciously, not consciously, elaborated. 

We now come to the control of the 
subconscious mind over certain func- 
tions. Many acts in life are performed 
automatically; we have no conscious 
knowledge of one tenth of the thou- 
sand small movements called for by 
some suggestion in our environment. 
As I write, my mind is engrossed by 
the subject before me, and yet I find 
I have unconsciously noted the posi- 
tion of the writing pad and have 
shifted it into an easier position. Both 
suggestion and response were apart 
from consciousness. The higher the 
intelligence, the more a mind is con- 
sciously filled with abstract thought, 
the more completely does the subcon- 
scious mind take over the safe-guard- 
ing of the individual, responding to 
suggestions of environment which need 
immediate action, if the momentary 
efficiency or even safety of the individ- 
ual is to be unimpaired. 

It is this control over function which 
is all-important and is at the root of 
the apparently marvellous results of 
Mental Healing. Under normal condi- 
tions, the conscious mind acts as a fil- 
ter through which suggestions have to 
pass to reach consciousness. By its 
reasoning and critical powers it not 
only checks response, but also prevents 
many suggestions from passing to the 
subconscious plane. Instances of the 
inhibitory power of the conscious mind 
in everyday life abound: an audience is 
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Suggestion. 


influenced by the force and personality 
of a speaker. The effect may be so 
strong as temporarily to suspend the 
reasoning and critical powers, so that 
the response to suggestion is greater 
in extent and different in character to 
what a reasoned judgment would have 
allowed. 

We see then that response to a sug- 
gested idea depends largely upon the 
state of consciousness at the moment 
the suggestion is given. There are cer- 
tuin conditions, the nature of which we 
are largely ignorant of, in which a sug- 
gested idea is responded to, although 
coutrary to the reason and experience 
of consciousness. Thus, in many pain- 
ful conditions relief may be obtained 
by the force of a simple suggestion, 
although this result is entirely opposed 
to the reason and former experience of 
the individual. 

But the force of the suggested idea 
depends also upon the condition of the 
subconscious mind at the time the sug- 
gestion is given. If there is disturb- 
ance of equilibrium or function, the re- 
sponse may vary in amount and char- 
acter, or be obtained only with great 
difficulty. In cases of true insanity, 
where there is great disturbance of 
niental equilibrium in all planes of con- 
scicusness, the suggested idea is prac- 
tically powerless to obtain beneficial 
results. 

This is an extremely brief sketch of 
the theory of Dual Consciousness and 
its relation to the force of the sug- 
gested idea. Theory though it is, it 
fits in with the observed facts of actual 
experience and is invaluable in bring- 
ing into line many psychological phe- 
nomena. 

We must now consider those mental 
States characterized by increased sug- 
gestibility, or, in terms of the theory 
of Dual Consciousness, by partial or 
complete inhibition of the reasoning 
and critical faculties of consciousness, 
thereby rendering the subconscious 
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stratum more accessible to suggestion. 
Almost every normal person can be 
placed, or can place himself, in such a 
condition. Increased suggestibility 
differs widely in its manifestations ac- 
cording to the means used to produce 
it and to the mental state of the indi- 
vidual. When hypnotism is employed 
by a skilled operator, a condition re- 
sembling sleep may be induced, but 
this is only in response to suggestion, 
or when the individual has the precon- 
ceived idea that sleep is expected of 
him. It is evident that if hypnotic 
sleep is produced by suggestion only, a 
state of greatly increased suggestibil- 
ity must precede its appearance. It 
should be remembered that the hyp- 
notic sleep is only apparent and differs 
widely from ordinary sleep. During 
the former consciousness is never lost, 
although the events of hypnosis may 
be obliterated from the waking mem- 
ory. The important point is that the 
so-called hypnotic state is not neces- 
sary for the acceptance of a suggested 
idea. Hypnosis is a peculiar psychi- 
cal condition of increased suggestibil- 
ity which can be produced in certain 
people; it is valuable in treating certain 
conditions, but the state of increased 
suggestibility is of vastly wider appli- 
cation and can often be utilized when 
hypnosis cannot be obtained. 

It is frequently impossible to differ- 
entiate between increased suggestibil- 
ity and ordinary consciousness; its pres- 
ence can only be inferred by the re- 
sults. If the response to suggestion 
has been beyond the range of ordinary 
consciousness, we must presume that 
when the suggestions were given the 
individual was in a state of increased 
suggestibility. 

The importance of this mental state 
must not be under-estimated, for it is 
only by a clear conception of it as a 
psychical condition with definite attri- 
butes that we can bring into line the 
results obtained by such widely differ- 
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ent methods of suggestive therapeutics. 
Many mental healers claim that their 
results are obtained by the action vf 
certain mysterious powers on the or- 
ganism of the person operated ov. The 
devil-doctor in Africa and the fakir in 
the East invoke their particular deities; 
the Catholic priest the beneficent ac- 
tion of holy relics or the direct inter- 
vention of saints credited with thera- 
peutic powers. Christian Scientists 
rely on the appeal to the intellect of 
their especial system of logic, a sys- 
tem which, but for the results obtained, 
would long ago have been relegated to 
oblivion; the magnetic healer claims to 
exert a force of unequalled therapeutic 
value, while the mystic yogi pins his 
faith to a system of physical exercise 
and concentration of thought upon cer- 
tain abstract ideas. 

These widely varying systems all 
claim their successes, the cures being 
beyond question in many cases; how- 
ever much we may quarrel with the 
logic of any particular system, we can- 
not ignore their results. It is surely 
inconceivable that such widely differ- 
ing powers can produce similar bene- 
ficent .results: these must undoubtedly 
be due to similar mental conditions in 
the persons operated on. For the suc- 
cess of the foregoing methods the men- 
tal attitude of the suppliant is all-im- 
portant, faith either in the system of 
the operator or in the powers to be in- 
voked, expectancy of benefits for him- 
self and conscious knowledge of sim- 
ilar ones having been received by 
others. 

Here again the theory of Dual Con- 
sciousness will help us to realise the 
whole question. These methods all in- 
duce increased suggestibility and the 
results obtained are due to the benefi- 
cent action of the subconscious mind 
responding to the suggestions received. 
It may be felt that acceptance of these 
views points towards the destruction 
of religious Faith. This is 


not so. 
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Faith should depend upon principles, 
not upon phenomena. Increase of 
scientific knowledge tends to bring so- 
called supernatural phenomena _ into 
line with other observed facts in na- 
ture, and the advance of science has 
resulted in a purifying of religious 
Faith, not in its destruction. 

To attribute all the results of mental 
healing to the beneficent action of the 
subconscious mind is to tread upon 
dangerous ground. Christian Scien- 
tists especially deny emphatically that 
suggestion has anything to do with 
their methods, or that any intellectual 
assent to their particular belief is 
necessary before results can be 
tained. It cannot be denied that many 
cultivated men and women are firm 
believers in the truths of Christian 
Science and have themselves derived 
benefit from their faith. This, how- 
ever, does not necessarily testify to the 
fundamental truth of that belief. The 
teachings of Christian Science enun- 
ciate erroneous conceptions of disease 
and pain, and an unswerving obedi-, 
ence to the tenets of the faith may pre- 
cipitate the most hideous calamities. 

When we consider the far-reaching 
effect of suggestion, we must see that 
in dealing with the subconscious men- 
tal stratum the utmost caution is nec- 
essary. If the method used depends 
for its success upon the giving of false 
suggestions —as when the magnetic 
healer suggests the patient shall feel a 
force emanating from himself—hallu- 
cinations of various senses are liable to 
be produced, which themseives give 
rise to further hallucinations, disturbed 
mental states and faulty association of 
ideas. Many systems prescribe physi- 
eal and psychical exercises which pro- 
duce states of highly increased sug- 
gestibility in which  self-suggested 
hallucinations appear and may result 
in disastrous mental instability. 

The dangers are not theoretical. 
There is no specialist in nervous or 
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mental diseases, no physician who uses 
suggestive treatment on sane lines, 
who has not had many cases of grave 
mental instability traceable to methods 
of psycho-therapeutics based on false- 
hood and carried out by persons ig- 
norant of both normal and morbid psy- 
chology. 

Rational methods of suggestive ther- 
apeutics, which are free from danger 
or suggested falsehoods, and based on 
psychological knowledge must be con- 
sidered. 

The following essentials are neces- 
sary: 

First. The method should be as sim- 
ple as possible and no artifice employed 
capable of arousing in the patient self- 
suggestions, hallucinations, or disturb- 
ance of sensation. The simplest and, 
in the present state of our knowledge, 
the soundest method is carried out by 
the patient himself. He is recom- 
mended to sit passively while treat- 
ment is given and let his thoughts drift 
away to some quiet restful thought, 
away from the operator, away from 
his own diseased condition. The 
operator helps by suggestions of rest- 
fulness and tranquillity of mind; the 
object being a state of mental abstrac- 
tion in which the patient's reasoning 
and intellectual faculties are not fo- 
cussed upon the curative suggestions 
or upon his own morbid condition. 

Secondly. The suggestions should be 
confined to the relief of the morbid 
condition; no hallucinations or disturb- 
ances of sensation should be suggested. 

Thirdly. Treatment should only be 
carried out by those properly qualified, 
not only by their special knowledge 
of suggestive therapeutics, but also of 
physical as well as psychical disease. 
It may be safer to swallow fifty ad- 
vertised pills of unknown, but doubt- 
less harmless, ingredients, than to have 
one course of treatment from ad- 
vertised and probably ignorant mental 
or magnetic healers. This cannot be 
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too strongly insisted upon. The im- 
portance of suggestive therapeutics, as 
a branch of medical science, is being 
more and more recognized, but it 
should only be carried out under cer- 
tain definite conditions and by those 
who know when to apply, and when 
to withhold it. It is hoped that the 
time is not far distant when the lay 
public will recognize that the subject 
of suggestive therapeutics is as much 
a department of medical science as the 
removal of a diseased appendix. 

Treatment by suggestion may some- 
times be carried out by laymen with 
success and safety, but this should 
only be under strict medical supervi- 
sion, just as a trained nurse carries 
out the instructions of a medical at- 
tendant. . 

There is one highly important point, 
namely, however much ordinary con- 
sciousness may be in abeyance, how- 
ever increased the suggestibility, no 
suggestion is ever accepted which is 
contrary to the moral sense of the re- 
cipient. Owing to deficient knowledge, 
many fallacies have been propounded 
on this subject. But all competent ob- 
servers now recognize that no criminal 
suggestion is ever accepted if the re- 
cipient knows it is criminal. There is 
undoubtedly a higher moral tribunal 
which can oppose any suggestion con- 
trary to its code. This fact cannot be 
too strongly insisted upon, and its gen- 
eral acceptance would remove many of 
the fears which exist with regard to 
suggestive therapeutics. 

One other popular fallacy must be 
combated as to the domination of the 
will of the operator over that of the 
recipient. It has surely been made 
clear that there is at no time any ques- 
tion of a contest of wills. The opera- 
tor, by his knowledge and experience, 
induces a state of increased suggesti- 
bility and gives suggestions which are 
needed by the recipient; these, on their 
reception, call into action normal pow- 
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ers dormant in the mind of the recip- 
ient. The result is obtained, therefore, 
by the action of the recipient’s own 
normal powers, and not by some vo- 
lition extraneous to himself. 

And now as to what the suggested 
idea can do, in what direction it can 
act and be of benefit. Briefly stated, 
it can increase the power of the in- 
dividual over his own organism. The 
effect of the subconscious stratum in 
controlling functions is very far-reach- 
ing, and, more important still, it is 
from this storehouse of nervous energy 
that come the constant stream of ideas, 
thoughts, and memories which make 
up our conscious mental life. It is to 
correct faults here that suggestion is of 
such value, by enabling subconscious- 
ness to regain control over disordered 
function, to inhibit morbid trains of 
thought, to break up faulty association 
of ideas, to replace self-consciousness 
by self-contidence, and to destroy fixed 
ideas which are contrary to the pa- 
tient’s reason, but beyond his conscious 
control. It is certain that suggestion 
ean increase the individual's’ will- 
power and can restore the control 
which has been lost by self-indulgence 
or disease. It is not always clear how 
suggestion acts in increasing volition, 
but it is a matter of experience that it 
does: the weak-willed person follows 
the line of least resistance and cannot 
bear the momentary discomfort or pain 
for the sake of the ultimate gain, and 
it is probably by minimizing the pres- 
ent discomfort and emphasizing the fu- 
ture gain that the suggested idea can 
strengthen the volition. 

The present article is in no way a 
medical treatise, and is only intended 
to sketch briefly the class of disorder 
which may be treated by psychical 
methods alone, or by phychical com- 
bined with physical ones. Gener- 
ally speaking, treatment by suggestion 
is of special value in so-called func- 
tional disorders, that is to say, in 
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which bodily or mental functions are 
disturbed without any evidence of or- 
ganic disease. It is probable that there 
is no disturbance of function without 
some organic change, but in the dis- 
eases classified as functional our pres- 
ent methods of examination dc not re- 
veal sufficient change to account for 
the symptoms presented. As examples 
of disease amenable to suggestion cer- 
tain forms of neurasthenia and hys- 
teria may be mentioned. In both of 
these protean disorders there is a well- 
marked psychical side, a tendency to 
faulty association of ideas or inter- 
pretation of sensations and morbid 
self-suggestions of the most varied 
kind, and it is here that suggestion is 
of great value. In drug habits, alco- 
holism, and morphinism, no treatment 
is so likely to give good results if de- 
generation has not gone too far and 
the patient co-operates, as far as his 
weakened will allows. 

There is also large scope for sug- 
gestion in the treatment of moral per- 
version and depravity, especially in 
children, and it offers definite hope in 
cases formerly deemed irreclaimable. 

Suggestion, then, may permanently 
relieve many functional disorders, and 
even the symptoms of certain organic 
diseases. We do not yet know its full 
powers, inasmuch as we are still ig- 
norant of the amount of control which 
the subconscious mind has over or- 
ganic processes. 

In all diseases there are first the 
symptoms experienced by the patient 
and, secondly, the signs which can be 
judged and estimated only by the 
trained observer, and it is the latter 
which are all-important in forming a 
just diagnosis. Unqualified practition- 
ers of the healing art turn their atten- 
tion to symptoms only, with the most 
disastrous results in many causes. Al- 
though we believe in the force of sug- 
gestion, we must not ignore the reality, 
insidiousness, and danger of organic 
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disease, and the use of suggestion must 
only be decided on after the most care- 
ful examination and estimation of all 
factors present. 

The object of this article has been 
attained if it has aroused in the reader 
a desire for further inquiry into sug- 
gestive therapeutics along the same 
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lines. The subject is one of which 
every thinking man and woman should 
have some clear understanding. It is 
impossible to minimize the danger, 
both to the community and to the in- 
dividual, of systems. of mental healing, 
which ignore the observed facts of nor- 
mal and abnormal psychology. 
Maurice B. Wright, M.D. 





TRACKING THE WILD RED-DEER., 


Away in the wilds of Exmoor, in a 
picturesque valley distant some miles 
from Stoke Pero as the crow flies, 
there stands a _ tile-covered, white- 
walled cottage. Since a period which 
dates back one might say almost “so 
far that the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary,” a little old native 
of the moor, bent with years, wizened, 
weather-worn, yet active still and with 
singularly keen eyes, has dwelt in it. 

Few in the villages upon the moor 
know of his existence, or if they have 
heard of him or seen him they are not 
greatly interested in his well-being, for 
to the aborigines of Exmoor probably 
one old man is very like another. I 
came upon him in a curious way. I 
had ridden out, one summer's morning, 
upon a four-year-old that I was train- 
ing for a steeplechase, and had crossed 
already a vast expanse of heather, 
when my gaze rested suddenly upon a 
quaint figure with its back towards 
me, leaning sideways against a rock. 
The back was so much bent that it 
might have been deformed. The old 
man wore velvet cord trousers. much 
frayed in places, a sort of leather jer- 
kin, and a battered hat. A stout ash- 
plant was in his hand. 

“Can you tell me——” I began, but 
he whipped round at the sound and 
seemed as much surprised to see me 
there as I was to come upon a human 
being so far from everywhere. He 
was rather deaf, I presently discov- 


ered, and had not heard my horse's 
footfalls. 

I asked him the way to some village 
or other, and in a curious, squeaky 
voice, he enlightened me. Then, grad- 
ually, we got into friendly conversation. 

He was tracking deer, he told me— 
the wild red-deer of the moor. No, he 
was not a harborer, nor had he “nort” 
to do with stag-hounds. I soon found 
that though he took a great interest 
in the deer he took none whatever in 
their destruction. 

“But why,” I asked, “do you track 
the deer if you are not connected with 
the hunt?” 

He replied that he took pleasure in 
tracking them, that woodcraft and all 
to do with it had long been his hobby. 
“T love tracking them,” he said, “ ‘slot- 
ting’ them as it is called. I love to 
watch them and study their ways and 
habits, and their peculiarities. And 
they are so wonderfully cunning—you 
have no idea. They are more cunning 
by far than any fox.” 

He spoke with enthusiasm, and with 
the broad dialect of Exmoor. By men 
not born and bred in Somerset or in 
Devon the dialect of the moor is hard 
to understand, so I will spare my read- 
ers. Here, obviously, was a “person- 
ality,” a man with whom it might 
prove interesting to become further ac- 
quainted. That thought occurred to 
me at once, and I proceeded to act 
upon it. 
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“I have heard so much about slotting 
deer,” I said, “but are the first 
man I have come upon who has prac- 
tical knowledge of the art. Could I 
come with you one day to see you fol- 
low the tracks?” 

He rose at once to the proposal. 

“I can tell you all there is to know, 
and show you all there is to see.” he 
answered eagerly, “but you will need 
to stay with me some days—a week or 
more. That is where I live-—that cot- 
tage in the goyal.” 

He indicated it, two miles or more 
away. <And so it happened that I be- 
came the old man’s guest. 

The nature history of the red-deer 
had long interested me, but during the 
days I spent with Solon—the only 
name I ever knew him by—I learnt 
more about that beautiful though bleak 
moor than weeks of book-study could 
have taught me. As to the red-deer, 
I was shown how marvellously con- 
structed a thing a deer’s foot really 
is, how strong, how pliable and 
“springy,” yet withal how compact. 
A stag’s slot I knew to be larger than 
a hind’s, but Solon explained that the 
horn of a stag’s foot is tougher than 
a hind’s, that it is thicker, and that 
Nature has thus made provision for the 
greater strain the stag’s foot has to 
bear owing to a stag being so much 
heavier than a hind. The toes of a 
large and heavy stag are blunt and 
short. he told me too, and the heel is 
broad, while the part underneath is to 
some extent flattened out. 

“You see,” he said, indicating, as he 
knelt upon the turf, slots that had been 
made on the previous night, “the 
halves of the feet that left these im- 
pressions were contracted, while these 
were to some extent divided. Press 
your hand on the ground here; then 
press it here; and here.” 

I did so. Where the slots showed 
that the halves of the cloven feet had 
been contracted, the ground was rather 


you 
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hard. Where the halves had been di- 
vided, it was softer. 

“The toes of both stags and hinds,” 
he went on, “contract wherever the 
ground is hard. Where it is soft they 
spread. The reason the toes contract 
on hard ground is to guard against in- 
jury to the foot. Now look—a stag 
and two hinds passed here about mid- 
night. These slots are larger than 
these, and the heel impressions of 
those nearer to you are wider. That 
shows that those near you are a stag’s 
slots. These smaller slots—ilook, they 
are slightly narrower too, and the toe 
marks are longer—were made by 
hinds. How can I tell there were two 
hinds, and that they passed here late 
last night? From the position of the 
slots, and because if the deer had 
passed earlier in the night, or early 
this morning, the slots would not have 
the soft moisture that you see to the 
windward side. Moisture of that kind 
settles only during the hours just after 
dark and during the hours which im- 
mediately precede the dawn. The deer 
were moving slowly. Had they been 
moving fast the slots would be much 
deeper, wider too, and less regular 
round the edge.” 

He crawled on all-fours to some slots 
a few yards further on. 

“Here,” he continued, when he had 
examined them closely, “here the stag 
stopped abruptly. The hinds stopped 
just behind him. Look, the slots sink 
into the turf, yet are no wider than 
the others, nor are they irregular.” He 
produced a magnifier. “The stag,” he 
continued, after scrutinizing the slots 
through his glass, “stood still here for 
a minute, or more, and craned much to 
the right—most likely he stood look- 
ing behind him. Probably something 
in the distance arrested his attention, 
or he may have scented something far 
away and have stopped to wind it. 
Look carefully through this glass and 
you will see that the fore feet were 
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pressed slightly down on the near side. 
This was due to the stag’s effort to 
look well round. In making the effert 
he slightly shifted his balance.” 

“But,” I asked, impressed by his 
power of observation and of deduction, 
and by his evident knowledge of wood- 
craft, “how can you distinguish be- 
tween the slot of a deer and the slot 
of a young stag? Surely the feet of 
both must be almost exactly similar, 
in size as well as in shape. There can- 
not be perceptible difference in the 
weight of the two animals.” 

“They are alike,” he answered, “but 
not exactly alike. Even some expert 
harborers do not know that a stag puts 
his foot down at an angle different 
from the angle at which a hind puts 
down its foot. For the difference, 
though it exists, is almost impercept- 
ible. Also a stag’s slots come in a 
line, that is the feet are placed one be- 
fore the other, unless he is getting 
tired, when he slightly crosses his fore- 
legs. A hunted stag, when much ex- 
hausted, will completely cross his fore- 
legs, and sometimes his hind legs too. 
A hind rarely crosses her hind legs; 
but then at all times her slots are less 
reguiar than a stag’s.” 

Later he stopped abruptly, gazing 
hard at the ground. I followed the di- 
rection of his glance, expecting to see 
what he was staring at so intently. 
But to me nothing was discernible. 

Suddenly he plucked my sleeve. 
Then he made me kneel beside him, 
bend my neck, and look slantingly at 
the ground. Yes, I could see it now. 
The ground was hard, but the short 
grass upon it had here and there been 
pressed flat by a cloven foot longer and 
broader, apparently, than the foot of 
an ordinary stag or hind. 

“That,” said the old man, “is the 
slot of a six-year-old or a warrantable 
stag. The Hunt sometimes calls a stag 
warrantable at five. Look close at it 
through this”’—again he handed me 
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his magnifier—“‘and you will see that 
the foot measures about two inches at 
the heel. If it measured two inches 
and a half, or three inches, and the im- 
pression were rather deeper, I should 
know that the stag that trod here was 
older as well as heavier. Had the hind 
feet been brought up close to the fore 
feet as the stag walked, I should know 
further that the stag was considerably 
over six years. Sometimes, on soft 
ground, impression is made by the dew 
claws. When these impressions turn 
outward they also betray a heavy stag, 
while if the slot shows the heel of the 
inner toe to be more worn than that 
of the outer toe, the stag is older still. 
The dew claw of a hind does not bend 
outward, but comes down straight.” 
“Hart,” the term used in Scotland to 
denote, I believe, a stag six years old 
or over, is never heard on Exmoor. 
In common with “buck” and “doe” and 
certain other terms familiar north of 
the Tweed, it apparently is unknown 
in Somersetshire. Deer, male and fe- 
male, twelve months old or under are 
called “calves”; the male, when over 
one year, is called a “brocket”; at three 
he becomes a “spire”; at four a “stag- 
gart”; at five a “stag”; and at six, as 
already said, a “warrantable stag.” 
Deer, my companion further assured 
me, invariably travel up wind when not 
pursued. When hunted they appar- 
ently pay no attention to the wind, 
though sometimes for the purpose of 
outwitting hounds they will deliberately 
go down wind. The cunning of a fox 
does not, he declared, compare with a 
deer’s cunning, and often the hinds are 
more intelligent than the stags. He 
told me that he had seen a hunted deer 
stop abruptly on coming to a stream, 
turn right around, and, with pricked 
ears, look steadily in the direction it 
had come from, inhaling air through 
its distended nostrils, while watching 
hounds tearing on towards him in full 
cry. He added that on the last occa- 
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sion he saw a deer do this he himself 
was lying hidden within twenty yards 
of it, down wind. 

“I have seen a hunted stag,” he told 
me another day, “walk deliberately 
into a stream, go a little way up it, 
come out on the opposite bank, trot be- 
side the stream—still going in the 
same direction—then re-enter the 
water, walk down the stream to a 
point beyond the place where it had 
first entered it, come out on to the 
land once more, and then set off at a 
tangent across country, going at an 
easy canter. When hounds in full cry 
soon afterwards came to the stream 
they at once threw up their heads. 
Nor did they hit the line again until 
their huntsman had made a wide cast, 
by which time the deer had of course 
secured a long start. I have never 
seen a hind have recourse to that par- 
ticular strategem, but I have seen 
hinds elude their pursuers by cunning 
quite as great.” 

He told me that a favorite trick of 
all hunted deer is to sink themselves 
in a pool, or in a running stream, leav- 
ing only their nostrils above water. 
He declared that this ruse has again 
and again baffled hounds and hunts- 
man, though every huntsman knows of 
the trick. Other ruses he described to 
which deer have recourse when hard 
pressed. Of these perhaps the sim- 
plest, though in a sense the most in- 
genious, is a stag’s way of forcing a 
hind lying in cover to rouse itself so 
that he (the hunted stag) may lie 
where the hind had lain, thus setting 
hounds on to the wrong line. Indeed, 
on the first occasion I went out with 
the old man I found that he had little 
in common with hunting men, though 
admitting that on more than one occa- 
sion hunting men had been kind to 
him. 

During the first days of my visit we 
saw signs of deer in plenty, but not a 
living deer, though daily we covered 
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many miles on our shaggy ponies. The 
reason, Solon explained, was that deer 
feed mostly at night, and in the day- 
time move about but little. On the 
fourth day, however, having slotted a 
warrantable stag the night before, and 
being anxious that I should, if pos- 
sible, be afforded an opportunity of 
watching the animal go to water at a 
stream near by, he made me rise be- 
fore daybreak. I followed his instruc- 
tions to the letter, creeping where he 
crept, and lying flat where he signalled 
to me to do so—for after we had rid- 
den only a few miles we had hobbled 
our ponies and left them. He had 
descried a stag and several hinds, he 
told me as we came together at a 
“rack” where more slots were visible. 
A “rack,” I may mention here, is any 
gap that is used regularly by deer. 

I am not likely to forget the spec- 
tacle of that stag with his brow, bay 
and tray and “three a-top,” as he came 
suddenly into view over the summit of 
the little hill. Solon, with his wonder- 
ful intuition, had selected the spot of 
all others from which to watch him to 
the best advantage. For we were 
down wind, completely hidden, and not 
sixty paces from the top of the hillock 
upon which the stag now stood motion- 
less with pricked ears and distended 
nostrils, his “off” eye clearly visible as 
he gazed straight out across the vast 
expanse of undulating heather appar- 
ently at some object a mile or two 
away. Nearly a minute passed, as it 
seemed to me, and still he remained 
standing there, the occasional twitch 
of an ear alone indicating that the 
beast was indeed alive and not a sculp- 
tured model. Now as I raised my glass 
and scanned him through it I was, 
to all intents, standing close beside 
him, and what riveted my attention 
and struck me most forcibly was the 
intelligent, alert, yet withal gentle ex- 
pression of the bright hazel eye. For 
though often in private parks I have 
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watched the fallow-deer, just as abroad 
I have watched wapiti and other ani- 
mals, never, I think, have I seen an 
eye so full of life and “fire,” and in 
some respects so singularly “human,” 
as that of a full-grown red-deer when 
in his natural surroundings. But a 
few miles away enemies encompass 
him, and well he knows it; and as 
men and women who battle for exist- 
ence against unfair odds in time ac- 
quire a sharpness of feature and of ex- 
pression that was not natural to them, 
so through generations of forbears 
bred to vigilance and alertness to en- 
able them to outwit their human en- 
emy do the deer that to-day are scat- 
tered over Exmoor look preternaturally 
sagacious. 

As I kept my glass focussed upon his 
form, other points about him struck 
me. Could Nature have moulded bet- 
ter an animal made to dwell amid such 
surroundings? The stag, now outlined 
against the sky, revealed to perfection 
his make and shape, every point about 
him being discernible. Surely those 
oblique shoulders, those abrupt, power- 
ful quarters, those straight, clean 
limbs tapering so gracefully towards 
the fetlocks, were exactly adapted to 
the needs of an animal which, to hold 
its own in a country that in places is 
rough in the extreme, and even pre- 
cipitous, must be both surefooted and 
fleet. Indeed his very color was in 
keeping with the lights and shades 
upon the moor at this early hour of the 
morning, though this I probably should 
not have noticed had not Solon in a 
whisper that was barely audible drawn 
my attention to it. 

“Look at the tinting of the heather 
yonder.” he had murmured into my 
ear, at the same instant indicating 
with his shoulder a valley to our left. 
Cautiously I turned, and then I saw 
that the light slanting between the de- 
clivities in the moor imparted to the 
heather, for a mile or more, shades 
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almost identical with those upon the 
stag’s flanks. And yet actually, as I 
knew, the heather is of a color wholly 
different. I pictured to myself the stag 
before me as he would look if partly 
concealed in the bottom of that valley 
a mile away, and instantly I realized 
that he would, owing to the apparent 
resemblance in the tinting, be undis- 
cernible to all intents. 

Suddenly he moved forward a step 
or two. Then he stopped, craned his 
neck, looked apparently straight at us 
and sharply stamped his __ foot. 
Abruptly he raised his head until from 
where we stood his face seemed hori- 
zontal. Through my glass I saw his 
nostrils expand and contract, their lin- 
ing appearing and disappearing like a 
danger signal. Both ears were pricked 
to catch the slightest sound. 

“He’s growing uneasy,” Solon whis- 
pered. “Now watch him carefully.” 

He produced a tin matchbox and 
gently rubbed a vesta until it cracked. 
Instantly the stag’s frame quivered as 
if a sharp electric shock had passed 
right through the body. 
had whipped round 
stern towards us. 


In a flash he 
and turned his 
He had heard the 
sound distinctly but knew not whence 
it came. Now he trotted twenty yards 
or more away from us, rising and sink- 
ing with the elastic step that is pe- 
culiar to his kind, checked himself, 
looked to the right and then to the left, 
turned and came round in a narrow 
circle until he once 
Now he was less 
away. Alertness 


more faced us. 

than forty yards 
was in his every 
movement. His every nerve was 
stretched to its highest tension. Al- 
most as he stopped, Solon, without 
warning me, stepped out into the open. 

The look that flashed into the stag’s 
eyes on that instant was as nearly 
human as the expression in the eyes of 
any dumb creature well could be. For 
a moment he stood riveted, unable to 
credit his senses. Then as Solon took 
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a step forward the splendid beast 
sprang round and with a single leap 
almost disappeared over a depression 
in the ground. A second later he was 
once more visible in the open, now 
bounding away across the heather and 
dwindling in size with quite extraor- 
dinary rapidity. Never, I think, have 
I seen anything so graceful as the ap- 
pearance he presented. Before a min- 
ute had elapsed he had become little 
more than a spot against the skyline. 

“You may think yourself fortunate,” 
Solon said as we slowly made our way 
back to the hollow where our ponies 
had been left tethered. “I have gone 
out twenty times without being 
able to get so near to a_ deer, 
particularly to a warrantable stag, 
even when I had harbored one. To- 
day both wind and light favored us. I 
don’t suppose I have ever watched a 
stag for so long a time under such 
favorable conditions. In the rutting 
season it would not be prudent to show 
one’s self as I showed myself then, 
for at that time the stags are often 
dangerous.” 

We turned our ponies’ heads in the 
direction of a stretch of cultivated land 
visible in a valley several miles away. 
To reach this “oasis,” he said, would 
tuke two hours at least. Sometimes, 
during that ride, the old man would 
lag behind, remaining in profound si- 
lence save when at intervals he mut- 
tered to himself. Then suddenly he 
would come up alongside and begin to 
talk volubly—and always about the 
deer. That he thinks all day about the 
deer and dreams of them by night I 
feel convinced. Men are said to come 
to resemble the creatures that they 
think of most, and during our long and 
rather tedious ride across the moor I 
detected more than once a similarity 
between the expression in the old man’s 
eyes, when in conversation he became 
animated, and the expression in the 
eves of the stag that I had studied so 
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closely through my glass. From first 
to last he told me far more about the 
deer of Exmoor, their habits, their pe- 
culiarities, their remarkable intelli- 
gence, the kinds of food that most ap- 
peal to them, the ages that they live to, 
and so on, than it is possible for me 
to set down here. In the “clutch” of 
root fields, as he termed them, that at 
came to, he pointed out 
turnips that hinds had bitten inte 
but still grew, and turnips that, in 
addition to being bitten, had been 
torn out of the ground and tossed 
aside. The latter, he assured me, had 
been “attacked” by full-grown stags. 
“Probably,” he added, “hinds would 
tug these turnips up just as stags do, 
had they the strength.” Almost at a 
glance he could pronounce approxi- 
mately the ages of the various deer 
that had “attacked” the roots, and in 
the majority of cases also the sex of 
the particular animal that had done 
the damage. 

Indeed, a Sherlock Holmes or an Ar- 
séne Lupin could not have excelled in 
power of deduction this aged student 
of woodcraft, at least in deduction to 
do with the movements of the deer of 
Exmoor, for not a stretch of open 
ground, not a fence, not a gateway, 
not a tree, not a stone wall. not a pool 
of water escaped his observation wheu 
a possibility existed of its affording 
him a clue to the movements of a deer 
of any age. 

When at last my visit to his humble 
home came to an end, and we were 
about to part, he shook me warmly by 
the hand. 

“During all the years I have lived 
here in the heart of Exmoor,” he said, 
“I have had only two men sleep under 
my roof. The first was the late Sir 
Samuel Baker, and I think he was as 
much interested in all I told him about 
the deer, and in all I showed him, as 
I hope that some day 


last we 


you have been. 
you will come again.” 
Basil Tozer. 
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CHAPTER VL. 

“What happened?” said Michael, re- 
turning to his family and staring in a 
puzzled way at the draggled parasol in 
his mother’s hand. 

“‘Mrs. Walsingham didn’t look where 
she was going.” said Selma. 

“She knocked over Mrs. Ginger’s 
pail,” said Mrs. Severin. “It was most 
unfortunate.” 

“But where was the pail?” inquired 
the still puzzled Michael. 

“On the front door step,” explained 
his mother. 

“Isn’t that an unusual place for a 
pail?” 

“Not at all. You must have a pail 
about when you are cleaning.” 

“But must you have cleaning done 


in the afternoon?” 
“Only when Mrs. Ginger comes.” 


“On other days we don't clean at 
all,” said Selma. 

“I wish you'd set Mrs. Ginger at 
Bob,” said Michael, “pail and all.” 

The united family then endeavored 
to make Bob wash his hands and 
brush his hair before tea. But it was 
not until Michael gave him a deter- 
mined shove in the right direction that 
the boy did as he was told. The oth- 
ers sat down to tea and incidentally to 
talk about the Walsinghams. 

“They are much fine for us,” 
said Mrs. Severin simply: “I wish they 
would stay away.” 
the pail 
Michael, 


too 


discourage 
wished it 


will 
who 


“Perhaps 
them,” said 
too. 

“Those empty worldly people are so 
depressing.” said Selma. “They were 
scornful the whole time, but not more 
than I was. I have a burning contempt 
for people who magnify small irregu- 


larities. Nothing is so underbred. Sup- 


pose there was a pail? and suppose 
Mrs. Walsingham did trip up over it? 
The moment she saw us she ought to 
have forgotten all about it and let her 
soul meet ours. But I don't believe 
people of that kind have souls.” 

“They have lovely 
Clotilda, “Perhaps that makes up.” 

“In your eyes—and theirs—not in 
mine. The girl is shallow and 
ceited.” 

“She is very pretty,” said Camilla, 
looking anxiously at Michael. She 
hoped her sisters were not vexing him. 
Camilla said less than the others, but 
she was rapidly becoming Michael's fa- 
vorite, while she regarded him as a god 
who had come from the clouds to be 
honored and obeyed. 

“I suppose you will have to return 
the call.” he said, leaving his sisters’ 
comments otherwise unanswered. 

“I never pay calls,” said Mrs. Sev- 
erin. “If people like to come and see 
me they are welcome—except when 
Mrs. Ginger is turning out the drawing 
room—but I would rather not go to 
see them.” 

“Why not?” said Michael. 

“Oh! what’s the good?’ 
Severin. 

“We all prefer to lie on the grass 
and hear Deminski play the fiddle,” 
said Selma. 

Michael thought that 
accounted for their friends, who 
minded him, as far as he had 
them, of the remnant counter at a bar- 
They were all oddments. 


clothes,” said 


con- 


said Mrs. 


this 


re- 


perhaps 
seen 


gain sale. 
“We are going to 
night,” said Clotilda. 
are coming.” 
“I didn’t know it,” said Mrs. Severin. 
“IT heard from Deminski this morn- 
ing, and I sent a note across te the 


have music to- 


“Several people 
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Henderson boy. His ’cello is useful. 
Perhaps I'll let Sydney Jenkins come 
too. And I met Marie Petersen near 
the Zoo. She said she meant to come 
in. So I suppose Kremski will come 
with her.” 

Mrs. Severin looked uneasily at her 
son, but said nothing. He noticed 
the look, however. When tea was 
over he remained in the garden, lighted 
his pipe and opened his evening paper. 
His mother and sisters had gone in- 
doors, but presently Clotilda appeared 
again, and without either hat or gloves 
went out of the front gate. The click 
of the gate when she returned a few 
minutes later caused Michael to look 
up, and he saw from her face that 
something must have happened to vex 
her. She came into the garden and sat 
down on the grass near him, but she 
did not speak until Harriet, who was 
clearing away tea things, had disap- 


peared. Michael became absorbed in 


his paper again, but put it down when 


his sister claimed his attention by say- 
ing in a low, emphatic voice:— 

“Miss Jenkins is an old pig.” 

“Who is Miss Jenkins?” asked 
Michael, understanding that some ap- 
peal was being made to his sympathy. 
He remembered the _ inferior-looking 
young man of that name, but he knew 
nothing of any womenfolk belonging to 
him. 

“She is Sydney’s aunt,” said Clotilda. 
“She lives just opposite, and Sydney 
made her call because he admires us 
so much; and she found Sophia smok- 
ing a cigarette and reading ‘L’Homme 
qui assassina.’ I suppose the old cat 
was shocked, and we never returned 
the call—Sophia won't. you know—but 
one day I sat next to Sydney in the 
Tube and asked him to come in, and 
he has been as often as we'd let him 
ever since.” 

Michael had put down his paper and 
was listening attentively to his sister’s 
ingenuous tale. 
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“She was sitting at the window when 
I ran across just now,” Clotilda went 
on, “and she stared straight at me and 
never blinked. But when I asked 
if Mr. Jenkins was at home and the 
maid went to see she said in a loud 
voice so that I could hear, ‘Tell the 
young person that Mr. Jenkins will not 
be home till late and that it’s no use 
her coming here after him.’ What 
would you have said, Michael, in my 
place.” 

“My dear girl, I never should have 
been in your place. What did you 
say?” 

“I just ran away. I was taken by 
surprise you see. But isn’t she an old 
pig?” 

“There can be no doubt about that,” 
said Michael. 

“IT shall have to send Harriet across 
with a note—or I might catch him on 
his way from the station. That would 
annoy his aunt most.” 

“IT wouldn’t do either the one or the 
other,” said Michael. 

“Why not?” 

“We can get on quite well without 
Mr. Jenkins.” 

“But Sydney loves coming here—and 
it’s all the old cat’s nonsense about 
being late. I had a letter from him 
yesterday.” 

“How many young men do you cor- 
respond with?’ asked Michael. 

“I don’t know—not many—why?” 

“Do you ever let Tom see the let- 
ters?” 

“Certainly not,” said Clotilda, flash- 
ing into smiles at the thought. “My 
dear boy, they’re love letters. Three 
men at least are in love with me.” 

“If you call them men,” said Mi- 
chael. “But seriously, Clotilda—” 

“Oh, don’t be serious,” said Clotilda. 
“Tt’s so dull.” 

“You must go back to your hus- 
band.” 

“T could not breathe out of London.” 

“Nonsense!” 
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Clotilda laughed and darted to her 
feet as a weedy-looking young man in 
the dress of a City clerk passed the 
front gate with lagging footsteps and 
stopped to raise his hat and speak 
when he saw her in the garden. But 
Michael caught her arm and stopped 
her from running forward. 

“You are not to waylay that young 
man,” he said. “I don’t want him 
here.” 

“Why not?” said Clotilda, dismissing 
her admirer for the present with a 
friendly nod. 

“Well—because—to put it plainly— 
he’s pot good enough.” 

“Oh!” cried Clotilda, drawing a long 
I just send 
tell aunt 


breath: 
the road to 


delighted “may 
Rob 
so?” 

“IT shall 
to-morrow,” said Michael, “‘and I shall 
ask him to come and fetch you as soon 
It is his business to look 


neross his 


write to Tom Crewe again 


as he can. 
after you.” 
“Then you'll 
crisis,” said Clotilda. 
“What do you mean?” 
“The three other 
mockingly, and ran off into the house. 
Michael, rather disturbed and 
voked, sat down to again. 
He had expected to find a house that 


bring matters to a 


men,” she said 
pro- 
his paper 
was higgledy-piggledy. and ways that 
the but he had not 
foreseen difficulties of this special 
kind and he did not feel equal to cop- 
Mr. Jenkins did not 
He felt sure that 
engaged 


were like house, 


ing with them. 
weigh on his mind. 
Clotilda 
with that anzemic, 
man. He supposed the second string 
to her bow might be the Henderson 
boy, and he did not count either. It 
was Deminski who mattered. Michael 
had him since that Sunday 
evening when he had danced and fid- 
died in the garden, but he felt sure that 
Clotilda had met him in various places 
She hardly made a secret 
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seriously 
weak-chinned young 


was not 


not seen 


since then. 
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of her assignations with this man. One 
night she had been to a Wagner con- 
cert with him; another night for an 
evening walk. There were various 
occasions when she had evidently met 
him and been for some time in his 
company. Besides, she did not mock 
at him as she did at her young English 
admirers. Michael that 
was dangerously attracted by a man he 
saw to be a wind-bag. Deminski talked 


feared she 


nonsense, but he had a vivacious mind 
and set your thoughts going if 
only in contradiction to his, and Mi- 
chael understood how it was that the 
man attracted his 
They took his veneer of 
depth, his liveliness for genius, and his 


own 


mother and sisters. 
learning for 


opinions for gospel. 
“Who is Marie 
when his mother came into the garden 


Petersen?” he asked 
again, for he wanted to know why she 
had looked uneasy when she heard that 
Marie Petersen was coming. 

said Mrs. Sev- 


“She is a Russian,” 


erin, “a very clever woman, She 


speaks six languages, and has a con- 
harmonizes with Clo- 
But really 


tralto voice that 

tilda’s 

Selma's friend.” 
“Who is Kremski?” 


soprano. she is 


“He is—Kremski,” said Mrs. Severin, 
looking thoroughly uncomfortable. “He 
manufactured the that 


dear little Marie—threw at the Russian 


bomb Marie— 
When you see her you will 
he that 
could be so brave.” 

“Did the 
Michael, but 

“She did,” said Mrs. 
is why they 
brought them to the house and asked 
us to be kind to them. We 
hardly refuse, and I did not foresee 
that Selma would swallow their views 
When first 
knew them she was a Ritualist.” 


general. 


astonished any one so small 


she get general?” asked 
interested. 
“that 


Deminski 


astonished 
Severin; 
live here. 


could 


as she has done. she 


“Is Kremski married?” 


“IT believe he is. I'm sure I've heard 
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him mention a wife and children. I 
suppose they are in Russia.” 

“IT see,” said Michael, “and Marie 
Petersen is here?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Severin, “I was 
rather scandalized myself at first, but 
Deminski assured me that they were 
a most high-minded couple. I think 
they are in some ways. After all, we 
can’t apply our English parochial mo- 
rality to Russian anarchists. You 
might as well object to a Turk because 
he has more than one wife.” 

“What do the high-minded couple do 
for a living?’ asked Michael. 

Mrs. Severin said she had no idea. 
She supposed they were helped by their 
organization, and that probably they 
kept body and soul together with diffi- 
culty. His question reminded her that 
she must have a large dish of sand- 
wiches brought in at ten o'clock. 

After dinner, when the evening was 
well advanced and various people had 
arrived, Michael knocked the ashes out 
of his pipe and went into the drawing- 
room. He found that he might as 
well have taken his pipe with him, as 
Deminski and another man who sat be- 
side Selma were both = smoking. 
Michael’s first impression was that the 
two men were a good deal alike. They 
both wore queer, badly-made clothes, 
and wanted their hair first cut and then 
brushed; and they both looked the 
same color, the color that in his nar- 
row, insular opinion came from insuffi- 
cient exercise and insufficient soap and 
water. He shook hands with both 
men, and then Clotilda presented him 
to a small thin young woman whose 
eyes were so eager and burning that 
they arrested him. She wore a Turkey 
red blouse and a gray skirt, both of the 
cheapest make, and quality, she was 
smoking a cigarette, she had sunken 
cheeks and a frog mouth, and her 
black hair was cut so that it touched 
her neck but was too short to coil. 
When Michael was brought up to her 


she made room for him beside her, said 
she knew he had just come from In- 
dia, and asked him after certain noto- 
rious leaders of sedition there. When 
Michael said that he had lived in the 
sume city, but had unfortunately never 
met them, she took stock of him, and 
seemed to find him disappointing. At 
any rate, still smoking, she got up, 
went to the piano, and shouted across 
the room to Kremski in Russian. He 
answered in Russian, and Michael, 
watching his pantomime, decided that 
after all he was not much like Demin- 
ski. He had small, dark, furtive eyes, 
while Deminski’s were curiously light 
in color. He had a flat Tartar face 
with high cheek-bones, and Deminski's 
face Was no shape at all. You could 
have made it yourself of putty. He 
was small and slender too, while the 
Russian was thick set and misshapen. 
They both talked with gesture and vi- 
vacity, but Kremski had an unpleasant 
scowl, while Deminski smiled at the 
world, and if he only handed you a 
tea-cup would make eyes at you. The 
two English boys were in the room, so 
Michael gathered that either Miss Jen- 
kins or her maid must have delivered 
Clotilda’s message to one of them; and 
there were three or four other people 
whom Michael had not seen before and 
would have been delighted not to see 
again. 

There was not much talking, because 
every one paid attention to the music 
which went on incessantly. Michael 
saw that Kremski was decidedly bored 
by the music. He sat hunched up in 
a corner and looked at some books in 
his reach. Deminski remained by the 
piano. After each item there was an 
eager little discussion such as Michael 
had been used to hear after a round of 
whist or bridge. He had never been 
amongst people who took music so se- 
riously. but it was good music and he 
enjoyed it. 

He saw that Deminski was on in- 
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timate terms with his sisters, calling 
them by their names, inviting them to 
sing this and that, telling them where 
they had failed and where succeeded. 
He saw Clotilda, full of life and laugh- 
ter, dressed in white, dazzlingly pretty, 
turning the heads of the two English 
lads, one with his ’cello, one with noth- 
ing to offer but his stupid adoring eyes 
and his jumpy efforts to anticipate her 
wishes. He nearly upset a lamp she 
wanted moved in his hurry to get it 
before Deminski could. Deminski 
called him a dummer Junge quite 
loudly, and though the boy did not un- 
derstand a word of German, he knew 
that he was being laughed at in Clo- 
tilda’s presence, and turned red. 
Selma sat picturesquely in one of the 
longest chairs and took no trouble to 
entertain any one except when she was 
singing. Camilla played most people’s 
accompaniments, and Mrs. Severin lis- 
tened rapturously to everything till ten 
o'clock, when she disappeared for a 
time, returning later with Harriet and 
light refreshments. There was a lull 
in the music then, and Michael, who 
had been sitting near Kremski in the 
back room, strolled into the front one 
where every one else had gathered. 
To his amazement, he saw Bob half 
asleep in a corner behind the piano. 

“Bob!” he exclaimed. “Why aren't 
you in bed?” 

Then he looked more closely at his 
company, and wondered why they 
stared so. He did not realize that 
the type he represented stirred their 
antipathies just as deeply as they 
Stirred his. He did not tell himself 
how it happened, but in fact every 
hour of his life for twenty years had 
carried him further and further from 
the people collected here. He knew 
them though, knew them better than a 
man with no early memories like his 
could have done. He had never quite 
lost touch with his family, so some 


echoes from their milieu had always 
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reached him, little pictures in his 
mother’s incoherent letters of the odd 
foreign bodies with whom she con- 
sorted. Even their ideas, full of 
sound and fury, would be poured out 
for him in the hope, he presumed, that 
they would foment in his heavy Brit- 
ish mind and so improve its quality. 
He wondered what the Russian’s wife 
and children were doing while their 
husband and father lived here with the 
frog-mouthed girl in the red blouse; 
and he wondered how he could rid the 
house of these two undesirables with- 
out wounding his sisters. 

“Go to bed, Bob,” he said again. 

The boy came forward rubbing his 
eyes, but he said he could not think 
of going to bed till he had had supper. 

“Of course he shall have supper— 
le p’tit ange,” cried Marie Petersen, and 
she snatched up a plate of sandwiches, 
fell on her knees before Bob, and be- 
gan to fill his hands. Bob kept tight 
hold of all she gave him, but looked at 
Michael. The next moment, without 
even a grateful glance at the lady, he 
scuttled from the room. She, instead 
of getting up, squatted on the floor and 
began to eat the sandwiches herself. 

“Come and sit on the floor.” she 
cried invitingly: “it is more amusing.” 

Deminski and half a dozen others 
fell in with her suggestion, and there 
Was a supper-party on the floor, eating 
sandwiches and _ strawberries and 
cream, drinking claret cup and lemon- 
ade. 

“Don’t you want anything?’ said 
Camilla, bringing Michael some claret 
cup and looking up at him rather 
anxiously. 

“IT rather want to go to bed.” he 
said, taking the glass from her hands. 
His intimate friendly tone rejoiced 
her. 

“They will soon go,” she whispered, 
and Michael found that most of them 
did. Kremski made the first 
with Marie Petersen. Others followed, 


move, 
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and by eleven no one was left but De- 
minski, who lighted a fresh cigarette 
and seemed inclined to linger. 

“So you feel music?’ he said to 
Michael. 

“I enjoy it,” said Michael. 

“It is easy to see . . . When you 
listen. Now Kremski . . . he has 
no music in him at all .. . it 
vexes me to see him. . . . I would 
rather he did not come here again.” 

“I was just going to say the same 
thing,” said Michael.—‘I would rather 
that he . . . and Miss Petersen did 
not come here again.” 

“And pray why not?” exclaimed 
Selma. 

Michael glanced at Camilla, who had 
just said that she was tired and would 
go to bed at once, but she lingered near 
the door a moment, waiting for what 
her brother was about to say. 

“T didn’t like Miss Petersen's blouse,” 
he said, “and Mr. Kremski wants a 
nail brush.” 

“Always the same story,” said De- 
minski gloomily. “Always the nail- 
brush . . . as if these trifles af- 
fected a man’s value in the world. 
Personally, I detest Kremski . . .” 

“I don’t wonder at it,” said Michael, 
nodding good-night to Camilla, who 
now left the room. 

“But he is a man of commanding in- 
tellect.” 

“None of us blame them, Michael,” 
said Mrs. Severin, looking rather 
frightened. for she had not expected 
her son to declare himself in this way. 
“To be sure, their relationship is a lit- 
tle irregular 4 
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“We admire them,” said Selma; 
“they are brave and free.” 

“Besides, your remarks are a reflec- 
tion on me,” said Deminski. ae 
brought them to the house.” 

“Then I wish you would take them 
away again,” said Michael. “Can't 
you tell them it’s an altered house 
now . . . that I'm too old-fash- 
ioned for them and that I'm 
usually here.” 

“You surely don’t mean that you ob- 
ject to them because they are not mar- 
ried,” said Clotilda. “I never heard of 
anything so narrow.” 

“I always was beastly narrow,” said 
Michael, “I seem to get worse as I grow 
older. I’m sure you'll all be amused, 
but I don’t like the idea of Camilla 
associating with these people.” 

“Think of his mind,” said Mrs. Sev- 
erin. 

“Think of his nails,” said Michael. 

“Then it isn’t only his relations to 
Marie that you object to,” said Selma. 

“It's the altogether,” said Michael. 
with an air of apology. 

“How can any one be such a Philis- 
tine?” asked Selma. 

“They're not made in a day,” said 
Michael; and then Deminski got up to 
zo. 

“Your brother's return is a_ real 
“alamity,” he said to the two elder 
girls, who accompanied him to the 
front door. 

“Isn't it?” said Selma. “The others 
don’t see it, but I do. He is the kind 
of man who believes in England, home, 
and beauty, and considers himself mas- 
ter of the house. He is out of date.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Sweeping down the Rhone Valley as 
through a funnel, the Mistral, vent mag- 
istral of Provence, finds a convenient 
playground in the flat, open country 
which lies between Avignon and the 
Alpilles. To-day he is in a rollicking, 
good-tempered mood, and there is no 
harshness in his breath as he sweeps 
the big Panhard car in front of him 
towards St. 
bright 
sunshine, the 
On either 


the white road 
Overhead there 
blazing 


along 
Rémy. 
blue sky and 
April sunshine of the South. 
side of the road fields of green corn 
bend to the wind, row upon row, like 
racehorses galloping to the winning- 
The hedges are pink with med- 
and there the 


is a 


post. 
lar 
air is sweetened by a single peach tree. 


blossom, and here 
After we have crossed the Durance, 
straggling boughs of hawthorn begin 
to burst their winter bonds and stretch 
across the ditches of yellow iris, and 
the meadows are full of golden dande- 
and buttercups. The dominant 
note of color in the landscape of this 
part of Provence seems to be caught 
from the swirling waters of the Rhone, 
a harmony of grey and green and blue 
on a background of gold infinitely ten- 
der and spring-like. In spite of the 
boisterous onslaught of the wind, the 
lilacs are struggling into bloom, purple 
and white with immense blossoms, and 
at intervals a solemn row of dark cy- 


lions 


press has been planted to protect the 
primeurs, the early fruit and vegetables 
destined for the markets of Marseilles 
and Paris. 

St. Rémy, standing among its or- 
chards and market-gardens, with its 
avenues of ancient planes and wych- 
elms dangling their golden tassels in 
the breeze, has an atmosphere of in- 
dustry, still more of gaiety, which is 
own. Once a year there are 
races here, and the pretty girls dance 
To-day 


all its 


in their Arlesien costumes. 


wide 
with 


there is a horse fair, and the 


street is picturesquely crowded 
merry-go-rounds 
wild-eyed 


booths, and 
leading 


de- 


and 
groups of gypsies 
equally wild-eyed horses. It is 
sirable to go at foot’s pace, for chil- 
dren hurl 
dently against the 
mothers and owners join their voices 
St. Rémy is 


themselves confi- 
and anxious 


and dogs 


car, 


to the cheerful hubbub. 
always a place to linger in, and the 
fair is certainly alluring, but to-day we 
have a more serious expedition before 
us, and even in Provence time cannot 
wait indefinitely. The little patch of 
country south of St. Rémy and nest- 
ling under the low, jagged range of the 
Alpilles, only two miles away, resem- 
bles nothing so much as the illustra- 
tions of a child’s fairy-book. In the 
foreground are olive woods and vine- 
yards intersected by innumerable min- 
jature canals spanned by tiny bridges, 
with and there a patch of red 
ploughed earth. It is all pervaded by 
an extraordinary sense of solitude and 
silence, for while every metre of land 
bears evidence of minute cultivation 
there is seldom a human being to be 
seen; it might all be the work of good 
We have wan- 


here 


and industrious fairies. 
dered there through a long afternoon, 
and been uncomfortably startled at the 
close of it by the apparition of a meek 
shepherd leading his meeker sheep, and 
still more by a vivid blue donkey-cart 
driven at delirious speed, whose aged 
flashed by and eyed us 

suspicion, might have 


Jehu, as he 
with gloomy 
been the goblin ruler of this peaceful 
kingdom. <As the dusk fell, and the 
rocky, barren outline of the Alpilles 
faded from the glowing colors wrought 
by the sunshine to lilac, and from lilac 
almost to black, it became evident that, 
whether or no good fairies had been 
at work during the daytime, the goblin 
had let evil ones now. 


loose some 
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They darted out from the hawthori 
hedges, catching us by the hair and 
entangling themselves in our skirts. 
The canals became loud with croaking 
frogs, the wind blew chilly, and we 
were glad enough to find ourselves 
once more in the dark, pottering little 
train which had brought us so gaily in 
the morning through the sunny farms 
and meadows from Tarascon. To-day, 
however, there are no fairies abroad, 
good or evil; and a mile beyond St. 
Rémy we draw up at the Plateau des 
Antiquités. Among all the countless 
treasures of Provence, there are per- 
haps none which make so strong an 
appeal to the sense of beauty as these 
two small monuments, standing mod- 
estly on a grassy plateau among the 
olive woods and surrounded by stone 
pines. 

The little triumphal arch, the first 
of its kind raised outside Italy, is 
rather Greek than Roman both in its 
size and in the grace and elegance of 
its design. Much of the detail of its 
decorations has gone with the lapse of 
twenty centuries, but much also has 
been spared by the dryness of the cli- 
mate, and there it stands, arresting in 
its beauty, wholly satisfying in the 
perfection of its proportions. The arch 
was set up by Julius Cesar to com- 
memorate the surrender of Vercinget- 
orix, and it was he also who raised 
the pyramidal monument beside it, 
which, with a rather accentuated touch 
of Roman dignity, is yet only less sug- 
gestive in its proportions of Greek in- 
fluence. The monument stands to the 
undying memory of Marius, the hero 
of the countryside, and of his victories, 
in conjunction with his colleague Cat- 
ulus, over the Barbarians who dev- 
astated Gaul. On the reliefs are carved 
scenes from the battles and the tri- 
umphs of the two consuls, still in a 
fair state of preservation. Some con- 
fusion of ideas has apparently arisen 
in the popular mind as to the identity 
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of the two figures which stand be- 
neath the graceful cupola. Madame 
Duclaux was assured by a peasant that 
they represented Caius Marius, and 
Martha the sister of Lazarus, who, in 
spite of the hundred years which lay 
between them, were considered to have 
been excellent friends! A commoner 
and more comprehensible error with 
regard to the origin of the monument 
is due to the false but interesting in- 
scription that it still bears, to the ef- 
fect that it is a mausoleum erected by 
the three Julii to the pious memory of 
their parents. A plausible explanation 
of this statement is that a century 
after the death of Ceesar three mem- 
bers of a Gaulish family living at St. 
Rémy. discovered a practical use for 
his beautiful monument, by treating it 
as a family mausoleum, to the confu- 
sion of all posterity! Meantime these 
two exquisite gems of antiquity, stand- 
ing side by side on their grassy plateau 
on the very site of the lower camp 
where Marius awaited the Barba- 
rians, offer one more proof to the taste 
and genius of Cesar. And in order 
that his uncle may the better gaze 
across the scene of his final victory the 
monument is not set quite square to 
the arch. From far above the head of 
Marius the larks are pouring down a 
veritable torrent of song. At his feet 
lies the fairyland we have already vis- 
ited, and beyond the plain rolls on to 
Avignon, with Mont Ventoux a shad- 
owy dream on the horizon. Immedi- 
ately to the south of him is the fan- 
tastic line of the Alpilles. Thither we 
are bound, and the striking of a clock 
from a chapel, half hidden by a grove 
of cypresses across the road, warns us 
that, though the day is yet young, it is 
time to be moving. So, reluctantly we 
leave Marius to brood over the scene of 
his colossal victory in the sunshiny 
calm of the spring morning and turn 
our faces to the barren hills in 
front. 
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As the white road winds slowly up 
to the Alpilles the olive woods and the 
flowery gardens are soon left behind; 
the rich red earth gives place to lime 
stone crags and gorse bushes, and the 
air is filled with the aromatic scent of 
wild lavender, thyme, and rosemary 
which clothe the hillside. A _ pictur- 
esque goatherd in a slouch hat and 
skin coat comes scrambling down over 
the boulders, followed by a mixed flock 
of sheep and goats, one ram with curl- 
ing horns and his hair beautifully 
curled to match ambiing proudly in 
front of them. Now, still mounting, as 
we approach the rock city of Les Baux 
a forewarning sense of desolation 
seems to fall upon us. The very sky 
assumes a hard, flinty blue, and the 
geniality has gone out of the sunshine. 
The last sign of cultivation is left in 
a tiny vineyard planted on a terrace 
among the rocks below us and a small 
group of golden-green mulberries with 
a solitary almond tree in blossom. The 
gorse stops abruptly as we pass by the 
quarries from which the Romans took 
their stone to build the city of Arles. 
Now there is nothing but rocks before 
and around us, massive fantastic 
boulders, creatures upon whom some 
curse has been laid for their evil vio- 
lence, and who in their scattered ranks 
still seem to guard the approaches to 
a once famous city. 

There is perhaps no spot in France 
which may give a freer rein to the 
imagination than the dead city of Les 
Baux. A southern buttress of the Al- 
pilles, a thousand feet above the sea 
and only nine hundred métres long by 
two hundred wide, this wind-swept 
plateau, once a_ veritable’ theatre 
of romance, is now little more than 
a mere heap of ruins, some dating 
from the time of the Romans, oth- 
ers as late as the seventeenth century, 
but at a first glance differing little in 
appearance in the all-levelling desola- 
tion of death. 
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The origin of the house of Les Baux 
is lost in the mists of antiquity. The 
princes are supposed to have claimed 
descent from Balthazar, that King of 
the East who came with two others to 
worship the infant Christ in the 
manger at Bethlehem. Their coat-of- 
arms, aS may be seen in the Hall of 
Ceremonies, was the star with sixteen 
silver rays, aml their motto, which 
seems to have inspired them to the 
end, “Au hasard Balthasar.” In his 
comprehensive volume on Old Provence 
Mr. T. A. Cook gives a detailed his- 
tory of the fortunes of the house since 
it first emerged into the light in the 
person of Count Leibulf in the eighth 
century. It was Raymond des Baux 
who first brought it into historical im- 
portance early in the twelfth century, 
by his marriage with Stephanette, a 
daughter of Count Gilbert of Provence, 
whose other daughter Douce became 
the wife of Raymond Bérenger, Count 
of Barcelona. From that time began 
a prolonged feud between the houses 
of Baux and Barcelona for supremacy 
in Provence. But there was a gentler 
rivalry between these two courts than 
the mere armed struggle for su- 
premacy in possessions. Douce and 
Etienette were among the first ladies 
who held those cours d'amour which 
afterwards, and until the time of the 
Albigensian crusade, became so famous 
in Provence, and nowhere more so than 
at Les Baux. Here poets and trouba- 
dours came from all countries to cele- 
brate the beauty of the women and the 
valor of the seigneurs. For women 
were fair in this rock city, too fair 
sometimes for the peace and safety of 
the troubadours, since husbands were 
not only brave but also violent, and 
treachery occasionally lurked behind 
them. By his marriage with Tiburge, 
Bertrand des Baux became Prince of 
Orange in 1175, and his successors al- 
lied themselves with many of the rul- 
ing families of Europe, thereby in- 
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creasing their power, but always pre- 
serving their independence and the au- 
tonomy of their fortress city. As the 
house of Anjou rose into ascendancy 
the Seigneurs des Baux became more 
important, several of them being sene- 
schals of Provence, while others won 
fresh laurels fighting in Italy. Above 
all things, they were a vigorous fight- 
ing race, with no notion of submissivu. 
Cécile des Baux, known as Passe-Rose 
throughout Provence for the delicacy 
of her complexion, was the daughter 
of Barral, who died Podestat of 
Milan in 1270, and her four brothers 
were equally distinguished in battle 
and in the tournament. The last repre- 
sentative in the direct line of the house 
of Les Baux was destined to be an- 
other beautiful Alix. With 
her the glory of the house—already di- 
vided itself, 
devastated fratricidal 
have departed. 


as 


woman, 


against Provence being 
quarrels— 
may said to The 


once famous Court of Love and Valour 


by 
be 


had so degenerated as to be known as 
the Robbers’ Nest. Alix, a 
young girl, was under 
suardianship of her 
Beaufort, did nothing to restore 
the good name of Les Baux. He was 


helpless 
the 
de 


placed 
uncle, Roger 


who 


called the Fléau de Provence, for in de- 
fence of the citadel against the army of 
the Pope, and the friends of Alix and 
her husband, he raised a band of cut- 
throat robbers who ravaged the coun- 
iry and were known as the Tard-venus. 

There troubadours left to 
sing the praises of the fair but un- 
happy Alix. There 
however, and a legend has come down 
to posterity which relates how the star 
of her house, the Star of the East, de- 
scended, while she was dying, into her 
chamber and there shone with amazing 
brilliancy until drew her last 
breath, when it was promptly and for 
ever extinguished. Alix, the last of an 
heroic race, died in 1426, and Les Baux 
with all Provence the 


were ho 


were still poets, 


she 


passed into 
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hands of Louis d’Anjou, King of Jeru- 
salem and Sicily. One more charming 
lady reigned at Les Baux, however— 
Jeanne de Laval, the second wife of 
the good King René, the royal trouba- 
dour, who as Count of Provence inher- 
ited the lands and the citadel. There 
is no doubt that he did all in his power 
to make the frowning fortress, and the 
city about it, a fitting residence for his 
much-loved consort. We are trying to 
think of these gracious chdtelaines and 
the reputed luxury of their surround- 
ings as we stumble up a narrow path 
between fantastic boulders and un- 
sightly ruins. Here, where once 4000 
people lived and loved, and fought and 
died and were unquestionably prosper- 
ous, there seems now little sign of life. 
The guide-book tells us that there are 
still 300 inhabitants, though where and 
how they live on this barren wilder- 
ness of rock it is hard to imagine. <A 
few miserable hovels still cling to the 
remains of bygone splendor, and we 
afterwards learn that the women earn 
a scant livelihood by making cheese 
out of goats’ milk, and by gathering 
the hillside and selling 
them in neighboring markets. 
What of the I cannot 
say, but one of them, a weedy, under. 
sized individual with a ragged beard, 
suddenly springs out of the ground in 
front of us, introduces himself as our 
guide, and leads us silently up to a 
wide terrace short turf 
which lies immediately in front of the 
From here the view suddenly 


the herbs on 
the 


becomes men 


covered with 


castle. 
breaking upon us is immense, and we 
get an almost startling impression of 
low these turbulent princes dominated 
the whole country of Provence. Away 
to the look over the 
great plain of the Camargues, the delta 
of the estuary of the Rhone, where the 
bulls for the arena are pastured, to the 
desolate marshes of the Crau surround- 
ing that other dead of Aigues 
Mortes. Beyond is the silver line of 


south-west we 


city 
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the sea, and it was at Aigues Mortes 
that the Saintes Maries, who were cast 
adrift in a small boat after the Cruci- 
fixion, are supposed to have landed 
and to have been miraculously guided 
to Les Baux. On the white rocks be- 
low the citadel they have, according to 
the legend, carved their effigies, with 
that of Lazarus, who 
them. Archzologists and historians, 
however, have not found much diffi- 
culty in deciding that early Christian 
piety has once again put a Roman an- 


accompanied 


tiquity to its own use, and that the 
bas-relief known as the Tremaie repre- 
sents in effect 
portrait of Marius, with his wife on 
one side of him and the Syrian proph- 


the one contemporary 


etess Martha on the other. 

Below, to the west, on either side of 
Rhone, winds through the 
like a shining green ribbon, 
and the Castle of Beau- 
eaire, another stronghold of 
with Arles further to the southwards. 
To are the plains of Orgon 
and Cavaillon, and beyond them a low- 
lying range of mountains. But this 
citadel of only 1000 feet high on the 
spur of the Alpilles, standing in inso- 
lent isolation, commands the rich plain 
about it as far as the eye can see. No 
wonder the princes of Les Baux played 


the which 
country 
lie Tarascon 
romance, 


the east 


so prominent a part in history, and no 
its 
make 


wind-swept desolation 
unforgettable an im- 
pression the landscape to-day. 
Enough of the itself 
to impress us with its gigantic propor- 
tions and with the strength and fe- 
rocity of its design. Its original build- 
appear to have taken the moun- 
tain itself and forced it into a 
citadel, half fortress, half 
creat in its dimensions if not greater 
the Papal Palace at Avignon. 
Now little remain but the mighty skele- 
ton and the bleached bones of a glori- 
Outside, our guide points out 
all the modest pride of 


wonder 
should so 
upon 


remains castle 


ers 
vast 
nalace, as 


than 


ous past. 


to us, with 
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unexpected and re- 


civilization 


a proprietor, an 
markably modern 
in a large and 
voir, still intact, 
Princes of Les Baux to catch the rain- 


note of 
reser- 
the 


ingenious 
erected by 
a most necessary precaution on 
Within, the great 
its 


water 
the barren hilltop. 
Hall 
rayed star is roofless; yawning rents in 
bot- 


of Ceremonies with sixteen- 


into 
Fantas- 


the ground open apparently 
tomless dungeons at our feet. 
masses of rock, caught by an angle 


have 


tic 
in the 
hurled through the air, threaten to fall 
hewn out 


masonry as they been 


upon our heads. Staircases 
of the solid rock, once leading to such 
sumptuous apartments at that of Prin- 
cess Alix or the Chambre de la Rose, 
ruined turret. 


and 


now end abruptly in a 
The 
sinister to a degree, in spite of the sun 
the 
whistles 


whole impression is dreary 


roofless cav- 


through 


wanders into 
erns. <As the 
the empty halls it is hard to believe 
that no evil characters still lurk in the 
that lizards 
are the only living inhabitants. It cer- 


which 
wind 


dungeons, and bats and 
tainly requires an effert of the imag- 
ination to realize the rich 
and armor with which these battered 
walls were hung, the luxurious fittings 
with ancient 


the the 


tapestries 


which, 
tells 


and furniture an 
of 


Princes des Baux were accustomed to 


inventory castle us, 
surround themselves. 

Still more difficult is it 
these death-like with the gay 
crowd of a to fill the 
echoes with songs of troubadours; to 
watch the rivalry for the homage of 
a rising poet the beautiful 
Ladies Etienette and Douce, or the lat- 
ter’s rare visits to her sister; or to note 


to people 
ruins 


cour d'amour; 


between 


the girlish figure of pretty Passe-Rose 
flitting through the gloomy corridors. 
Hardest of all, perhaps, is it to pic- 
ture the peaceful, cultivated Court of 
the King René and his wife 
Jeanne. Far easier is it in such sur- 
roundings to hear the clash of arms, to 


good 
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think of battle and murder and of sud- 
den death. A century after King 
René, the barony of Les Baux was 
given by Francis the First to Anne de 
Montmorency, Grand Constable of 
France, who held the fortress success- 
fully during the hideous devastations 
of Provence by the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth. But the days of Les Baux 
were already numbered. The last 
Seigneur Baron was Antoine de Ville- 
neuve, a partisan of the Duke of Or- 
leans against Louis the Thirteenth. 
And upon him the King took his re- 
venge. After a long and sturdy resist- 
ance, possession was at length gained 
of the citadel, and by the orders of 
Richelieu the whole town and fortress 
were completely destroyed. Paul Re- 
boul, a mason from Tarascon, struck 
the first blow on the castle on the 11th 
of March 1633, and gunpowder effect- 
ively finished the work of demolition 
begun in so brutal and clumsy a fash- 
ion. In less than a month Les Baux 
lay a mere heap of ruins, majestic and 
terrible in death, even as we see it 
to-day, though no doubt in the four 
centuries that have since elapsed the 
sun and wind of Provence have con- 
tributed to the final disintegration. 
Little remains of the once beautiful 
chapel of St. Catherine, where the 
great ladies prayed for their absent 
warriors and for their own good for- 
tune. Among the débris of masonry, 
however, and under a fragment of 
lovely vaulted roof, a small child seems 
to have found a convenient playground. 
Whether it is his own choice or that 
of the aged witch, presumably his 
grandmother, who, seated on the re- 
mains of the altar, is occupied in knit- 
ting a stocking, it is sufficiently cu- 
rious. He is obviously no infantine 


ghost of a departed descendant of Bal- 
thazar, but a real live baby dressed 
in a black pinafore and the basket-lid 
hat which is the fashionable headgear 
of Provencal infancy. 


Tumbling over 
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the great stones in his path and pick- 
ing himself up with perfect unconcern, 
he deliberately approaches us, at- 
tracted no doubt by the sight of stran- 
gers and possibly knowing what to ex- 
pect from them. At all events, he gets 
it. We would rather have borne him 
out of this atmosphere of death and 
corruption into the fresh air of the 
hillside, but he steadily and silently 
Tesists our persuasions. Instead, his 
small fist is filled with sous and his 
brain bewildered by a lesson from one 
of our party in saluting his superiors. 
So much is he impressed by the latter 
ceremony that he stumbles silently 
back to his grandmother, who takes 
no notice of us whatever, one tiny hand 
still pressed to his basket-lid, the other 
grasping his newly acquired wealth. 
Our guide smiles feebly. The child, he 
explains, is his, and the old woman his 
mother, but he evinces no further in- 
terest in the matter. He is probably 
too ill-nourished to feel any, and yet. 
since he is the only guide to Les Baux, 
he might be expected to reap a harvest 
in comparison with the other inhabit- 
ants, not a trace of whom is visible. 
We are glad enough to find ourselves 
once more under the open sky. Im- 
mediately below the castle to the west 
is a veritable valley of dry bones. 
Bleached boulders of every fantastic 
form and shape, together with masses 
of masonry fallen from the once 
mighty edifice above, have assumed the 
appearance of an ancient glacier. Here, 
sheltered from the wind and baked by 
the sun, some of us elect to pause 
while more adventurous spirits climb 
the rampart and explore the dungeon. 
The sense of desolation and aloofness 
is becoming oppressive, when suddenly 
upon the death-like stillness strikes an 
unexpected note of spring and cheerful- 
ness—Cuckoo, cuckoo! It is the first 
we have heard this year, and it is a 
bird of unusual audacity (or, more 
probably, total lack of imaginaticn. 
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since selfish people are invariably un- 
imaginative) which has penetrated to 
this barren and treeless wilderness. 
At all events, it rouses us to action, 
and we make our way down through 
an intricate labyrinth of stony streets, 
past ruined palaces and houses of 
every date and description—a Pom- 
peii without the lava, as some modern 
writer has described it. The greater 
part of these houses belong to a later 
and more gracious date than the frown- 
ing castle and its immediate depend- 
encies, being for the most part of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Here a delicate Renaissance facade 
eatches the eye, surviving the greater 
part of the once elegant mansion be- 
hind it. Lower down are the sad re- 
mains of the spacious Hétel des Man- 
villes. Claude de Manville was captain 
of the town under Mopvtmorency, and 
the name is inseparably connected with 
the Huguenots who wrought such 
havoe during their short occupancy of 
Les Baux. Every fragment of building 
which we pass suggests a treasure 
house of romantic interest, and even in 
death these Renaissance houses have 
a charm denied to the sinister, if more 
majestic, ruins by which they are dom- 
inated. The little Roman-Byzantine 
church of St. Vincent is the only water- 
tight building left standing in Les 
Baux. It is still used as a parish 
church for the remnant of population 
that remains, and here the féte of St. 
Vincent is faithfully kept on the 22nd 
of January. There are three naves 
of different periods supported by mas- 
sive arches. A flight of steps leads 
up to a rather charming entrance with 
a leopard carved in stone above the 
arch. Some years ago in the vast 
crypt below the church, before the al- 
tar of the Virgin, was discovered the 
famous cabelladuro dor, a mass of long 
golden hair, in a coffin which was 


placed by the poet Mistral in his Mu- 
It is commonly 


seou Arlateu at Arles. 
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supposed that this wonderful chevelure 
dor belonged to some princess of Les 
Baux, whose grace and beauty were 
sung by troubadours and who perished 
in the flower of her youth. A more 
probable theory is that the hair is that 
of a young Italian girl who came to 
the court of Jeanne de Laval as the 
betrothed of the Seneschal, and died 
before her marriage. 

In the gloomy interior of the church 
it is difficult to see much of the rude 
presentment of the three Maries io 
their boat. Of greater interest is the 
altar for the sheep-shearers, which has 
survived through many centuries, and 
before which during the midnight mass 
on Christmas Eve the shepherds still 
make their offering. Anyone who had 
the courage to visit Les Baux at dead 
of night in winter would surely be 
well rewarded by the quaintness of 
this ancient and rather childish cere- 
mony, inaugurated in the sixteenth 
century, but I do not think it will be 
the present writer. The solemn dark- 
ness of the church is relieved only by 
the lights on the altar and by the lan- 
terns and torches for which we can 
see the iron rings fixed in the solid 
masonry. First a dialogue is sung be- 
tween a shepherd at the back of the 
church and an “angel” who is con- 
cealed from view behind the altar, and 
whe is supposed to be announcing the 
good tidings. Heralded by the beating 
of a drum, the procession of shepherds 
and shepherdesses in their long brown 
cloaks, holding wax tapers in their 
hands, approaches the altar. Suspended 
from their waists by colored ribbons 
are baskets filled with presents for the 
child Christ. Behind them a little rus- 
tic car is drawn by a handsome ram 
with curly horns, such an one as we 
met just now on the hillside, and in 
the car is a tiny lamb adorned with 
dainty ribbons. When they reach the 
altar the “Prayer.” who is the chief 
of the shepherds, and the principal 
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shepherdesses, each in turn, take the 
lamb, and with a profound obeisance 
to the altar pretend to offer it to the 
priest, after which they withdraw sat- 
isfied. 
told, repeated at High Mass on Christ- 
inas Day, when, however, the tail of 
the tweaked three times in 
order to make it bleat, the only injury, 
be it that the 
Provencals, 


The same ceremony is, we are 


lamb is 


understood, lamb re- 
for the 
waiter at Avignon 


mind us, are a humane people. 


ceives, as our 
never fails to re- 
A poet 
peasant, one of the Félibres, has writ- 
ten a hymn, “Li pastre de Baus.” which 
he sings himself on this occasion, with 
a chorus of shepherds. 

Outside the church is little 
of the Pénitents of 
which only the four walls and a fine 
sundial, with the inscription “In Nom- 
* remain. 
dwellings 


the 


chapel Blanes, 


ine Jesu omne genu flectatur,’ 


Seyond are some humbler 


with dovecotes attached to them, ob- 
viously of extraordinary antiquity, but 
still almost intact. They are actually 
fashioned out of the itself, 
may still provide a refuge to 
modern and unexacting inhabitants. 
We resist the meek suggestion of our 
guide that we Visit the Grotte 
des Fées, immortalized by Mistral, or 
the gloomy rocky defile known as the 


rock and 


some 


shall 


Val @Enfer, which is supposed, quite 
credibly, to have inspired Dante with 
his views on Purgatory. Have we not 
been long enough among the dead this 
morning? The Pavillon of the Reine 
Jeanne, however, another 
and Jeanne de 
Laval’s pleasure gardens were sump- 
tuously planned by King René and 
laid out in the Vallée de la Fontaine 
below the citadel. We have some dif- 
ficulty in finding them, for our guide 
has not thought it worth while to make 
the At length, however, a 
five-barred gate admits us to a field of 
corn just sprouting. 
nut trees in three corners 


has quite 


more alluring sound. 


descent. 


Under the chest- 


lie melan- 
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choly heaps of ruins, witnesses to the 
vigor with which Richelieu, and later 
the fanatics of the French Revolution, 
pursued their work of destruction. In 
the fourth by some 
miracle, is the remaining little pavillon 


corner, escaped 
damour, a gem of very early Renais- 
architecture—at early 
date, indeed, it seems probable that 
King René must the de- 
sign direct from the Greek. It stands 
on its tiny dome 
with the delicate frieze supported by 
Tonic pillars and round arches. Alone 
it stands hidden in a cornfield, 
its three fellows levelled with the 
ground, and no trace remaining of the 
gardens 
where Queen Jeanne reposed herseif, 
and her maids of honor flirted and 
played with the courtiers, and love was 
the topic of the .hour. 

But not even the romantic associa- 
tions of the Pavillon d'Amour 
make us oblivious of the fact that the 
hour of déjeuner has come and nearly 


sunce such an 


have taken 


raised three steps, 


away 


shady groves and elaborate 


cau 


gone, and that we have started early. 
We have decided to go on to Arles, for 
the idea of breaking our fast in the 
little inn of the street above us is not 
attractive. The Hotel Monte Carlo, a 
poverty-stricken modern building set 
down in the Grande Rue among the 
relics of a splendid past, offers no ob- 
vious facilities for luncheon, though I 
believe it is quite possible to obtain 
we do not care to take 
our meals in a graveyard. The name 
suggests a fragment of seventeenth- 
century history, when Les Baux was 
created a marquisate and presented to 
Grimaldo Prince of Monaco as a re- 
ward for turning the Spaniards out of 
his principality. His pleasure house 
below the fortress was destroyed dur- 
ing the Revolution, when all the sur- 
rounding forests were burned, leaving 
the Alpilles as barren as we see them 
to-day. In 1791 Les Baux finally be- 
came the property of the nation. 


it, and anyhow 
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Outside the ruined, machico- 
lated wall the car is waiting for us. 
Our guide, with some kindling sparks 
of animation, is amiably explaining the 
route to our chauffeur; his infant son, 
who has at length consented to leave 
his stronghold, having an adventurous 
spirit, has mounted on to the step, and 
seems now willing, even eager, to ac- 
company us to the ends of the earth. 
As we glide down the pass, still pur- 
sued by giant stone monsters, the sense 
of oppression with which the atmos- 
phere of Les Baux has affected some 
of us, its historical interest and amaz- 
ing notwithstanding, cannot 
at off. It seems 
us as if this poor handful of people 
was free among the dead, and out of 
remembrance and cut from the 
hand of Creator. A modern 
French takes a 


once 


situation 


once be shaken to 


away 

their 
writer 
view of 


searcely less 

He tells 
Les Baux “are 
to their duties; 


gentle, and af- 


gloomy them. us 
that the inhabitants of 
industrious and devoted 
that they are a simple, 
fectionate people, who have not lost 
the memory of their ancient prosperity 
and their 
without indignation the destruction of 


their monuments and the loss of their 


departed glory, nor seen 


archives. Weak and melancholy, they 
are, however, resigned to their lot; re- 
them, work has 
diverted them from their regrets, and 


poor, 


ligion has consoled 


irreproachable, they know no 
other joy than to sit among the ruins 
at sunset, and the 
territory which snatched 
from them, and of which their ances- 
tors were the proud defenders.” Of 
such certainly is our guide. Of such 
we hope may not be his son, who will 
surely grow up to learn that there is a 
vigorous living country outside those 
ruined battlements, which it should be 
his pleasure to work for and his glory 
to defend. 

The little hotel at Arles which backs 


upon the Greek theatre, of which such 


contemplate vast 


has been 
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lovely, but, alas! so few fragments re- 
main, is in a fine state of bustle and 
confusion. Here, indeed, is the cup of 
life filled to the brim, for nothing less 
than a rich wedding is in 
progress, into the very midst of which 
we are invited by the hospitable land- 
lord to 
has 


bourgeois 


descend. The wedding party 
commandeered of the hotel, 
and a difficulty arises as to where the 
ladies are to take off their 
remove the dust of the road. At length 
into a bedroom which 
is obviously occupied, but we are ob- 


most 


veils and 


we are shown 


livious to everything but a desire for 
hot water, which it is not easy to grat- 
ify. The large salle-d-manger has been 
to the 
and, judging from 


given over wedding 
the which 


issue from the open doorway, and the 


breakfast, 
sounds 


glimpse of dress coats and smart toi- 
lettes vouchsafed to us as we pass, the 
guests are enjoying themselves 


as 
guests upon such an should 
Arriving so late, we are privileged 
fed with the crumbs that fall 
the rich man’s table, and very 
good they are. It is improbable that 


on any other day could we have hoped 


occasion 
lo. 
to 

from 


be 


to fare so sumptuously in this modest 
establishment. Our host 
to tell 
going on. From him we 
learn that the bride is the daughter of 
M. le the 
house on the Avenue Victor Hugo, and 
to her bride- 
Monsieur le Capitaine is not 
He 
to 
Made- 

That is the bride’s old nurse 
little table the 
They in from 
Mount Majour for the day, and M, 
le Notaire says that they are to have 
the best of 
them 


is affairé but 


finds time run in and us how 


things are 


Notaire, he who has big 


she brings a large dot 
groom. 
very young, but what would you? 
faut 


is tres comme il and rendy 
himself, 
moiselle. 
at the 


corner. 


ranger he adores 


over there in 


have come 


everything—see—I 
myself? The little man _ flour- 
ishes his napkin and trots across the 


serve 


room to enjoy a hurried gossip with 
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the sweet-faced elderly woman who is 
arrayed in the becoming headdress, the 
soft folded fichu or the white bodice, 
and the black shaw! and skirt of the 
Arlésienne. Presently there occurs a 
lull in the babel of sound from the 
next room, then it breaks out afresh, 
and somebody is thumping the table. 
Evidently the period of speeches has 
arrived. A small schoolboy in the uni- 
form of the Lycée, and wearing a 
white favor in his buttonhole, swag- 
gers into the room, followed by an ob- 
sequious waiter bearing a tray with 
a bottle of sweet champagne and a 
plate of rich These are set 
down before the old couple, and the 
schoolboy prepares to enjoy himself. 
He is evidently the bride's young 
brother, and he has a great deal to say 
to his old nou-nou, who listens in ab- 
sorbed interest and admiration. He 
feels himself a man to-day, for fra- 
ternal responsibilities are heavy on 
these occasions. Yes, they must drink 
her health; he has promised to see that 
they do, and he plies them with the 
richest cakes. Nurse’s husband cheer- 
fully responds, and grows quite re- 
spectfully hilarious. Nurse, however, 
soon recalls her former bantling to his 
duties. Smoothing his hair and brush- 
ing the crumbs from his uniform as if 
he were yet in pinafores, she explains 
to Monsieur Jean that he must return 
to the dining-room, for his father is 
making a speech. “Ah, mais non.” he 
protests; “Papa, he speaks so long and 
it wearies me; and Mamman, she will 
weep.” Nevertheless he goes, casting 
a sheepish eye at us, who have seen 
him thus humiliated. A moment later 
his boyish, mischievous face peeps 
round the doorway: “But what did I 
tell you? Papa he speaks always, and 
Mamman she weeps.” Nurse’s husband 
giggles appreciatively. “Qu‘il est gen- 
til, le petit,” and Nurse, in spite of a 
threatening finger shaken at the cul- 
prit, does not deny it. The Provencals 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 


-akes. 
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are a singularly friendly people, and 
half an hour later we are standing 
with the wedding party among the 
orange tubs outside the hotel, waving 
God-speed to a pretty blushing little 
bride and a decidedly handsome bride- 
groom who cannot, after all, be over 
thirty-five. They depart in a lumber- 
ing landau drawn by fat gray horses, 
in a perfect storm of rice and confetti 
and good wishes. Jean clings for some 
distance to the back of the carriage, 
to the evident enjoyment of the occu- 
pants and the disgust of the family 
coachman. He returns a rather so- 
bered little boy, for after all he has 
lost his playfellow. 

When we go up to put on our veils 
we find the old nurse folding away the 
bride’s wedding garments and drop- 
ping a few surreptitious tears among 
them as she does so. We apologize for 
our intrusion, but she seems rather 
pleased than otherwise to have an au- 
dience. She is engaged in impressing 
upon the bridegroom’s aunt, a hard- 
featured lady seated in the one arm- 
chair, the sweetness and docility and 
many other virtues of her young lady, 
and the extraordinary and undeserved 
good fortune of M. le Capitaine in se- 
curing her. The aunt is naturally not 
to be outdone. Never have such ad- 
mirable qualities, such manliness, such 
courage been displayed in a more 
marked degree than by her nephew. 
Has Madame never heard how, when 
he was a little boy only so high ? 
And so the laudatory duet ripples on 
in the soft Provencale voices. If it is 
to be believed, the young couple should 
certainly be happy, for apparently 
neither of them has ever for a moment 
been the cause of uneasiness to their 
respective families. We at all events 
wish them well, for have they not 
effectually and finally banished that 
grim spectre of death which had 
dogged our feet relentlessly through 
the ruins of Les Baux? 

Rose M. Bradley. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF THE SHORT STORY. 


The short story, like a performance 
on the violin, must be perfect to be 
endurable. There is no middle way; 
for just as the violin, of all instru- 
ments, betrays most ruthlessly the un- 
skilled performer, so the short story, 
of all literary forms except verse, ex- 
poses most cruelly the inept writer. 
Its laws are few and simple, but it 
would appear, from the strange con- 
tents of the so-called popular maga- 
zines, that these laws are nowadays 
disregarded. It would be too unchar- 
itable to hint that they are unknown to 
the editors of these astonishing period- 
icals. 

Disregard of the really excellent in 
the short story is doubly regrettable 
if it be true, as some one has said, 
that this form of composition is the 
only way to “get on” in fiction. In the 
best interests of literary art, one can 
only wish that the same authority had 
followed the latter half of a now fa- 
mous motto, and had told many well- 
advertised examples of popular fiction 
to “get out” when they were “sub- 
mitted for his consideration.” His 
chance of doing well by literature was 
enviable, for there has never been a 
time when the demand for short stories 
was greater: but able editors of pop- 
ular magazines have in these days 
found it necessary to light the lamp 
of sacrifice and deny their artistic 
knowledge and conviction, in case their 
readers should not understand a good 
thing when it was offered. With a 
sigh for the limitations of the public. 
such directors of taste have had to 
pass the artist over, to decline his best 
work with thanks, and fee him heav- 
ily for his worst, or to call in those 
indifferent performers whose very in- 
firmities are sure to command the at- 
tention of the crowd. Thus has been 
created that terrible portent, the 


“strong” story, wherein slang takes the 
place of English, deeds of violence 
usurp characterization, and horse-play 
is mistaken for humor. 

It may seem hard, and even unjust, 
to lay the blame entirely on those who 
select, but a long experience shows 
that well-equipped writers are not 
really wanting. They only lack en- 
couragement. The popular editor who 
seeks excellence will find it with no 
greater trouble than a fastidious and 
careful consideration of the MSS. sent 
in to him; but he prefers to “commis- 
sion a strong name.” There are writ- 
ers whose skill and taste do not tend 
to preciousness, and who can certainly 
appeal to the average reader, without 
concessions to mere noise and vulgar- 
ity. But theiv work is not “strong,” in 
the trader’s sense, and the enlightened 
trader, although it grieves him to see 
beauty fall still-born, must say it nay. 
He has yet to learn that the man in 
the street can enjoy a good thing well 
done. The plain man may not realize 
the fineness of the workmanship, but 
he has gained unawares thereby, and 
sooner or later (for he is no fool) he 
will detect the crude and turn away 
from it. 

The truth is that too many of those 
who choose our popular short stories 
are first the slaves of “names,” and 
secondly of two shibboleths: “A short 
story must be strong,” and “It must 
have body.” With true strength there 
can be no quarrel, but here some defini- 
tion is necessary. The other consid- 
eration, that of “body,” is symptomatic 
of the materialism of the age; for it is 
used to the exclusion of soul, which 
is the ultimate test of the perfect 
conte. 

The quest for mere names may be 
left out of account in this diagnosis of 
a prevalent literary disorder. Its de- 
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fects are obvious, and they do not help 
examination of the 
But this 
and 


us much in any 
700s of the short story. 
inordinate desire for strength 
body, so called, lies at the very root 
of the matter. Incidentally it gives a 
cue to criticism at once destructive and 
constructive. On the one hand, it ex- 
poses the debased currency in this de- 
partment of fiction, and on the other 
it affords a convenient means of il- 
lustrating the ideal. 
What, then, the 
of the able-bodied short story, desired 
of the As a general rule it 
must violate the primal law of the 
single incident. One fine situation, 
minutely wrought with subtle charac- 
terization to a fine issue revealed only 
at the last word. runs a grave risk of 
being rejected as “neatly enough done, 
but too slight.” What finds favor is 
properly not a short story at all, but 
overloaded 


are characteristics 


mart? 


2 compressed novelette, 
with actors (they can hardly be called 
characters), and with irrelevant events 
of no importance materially or spirit- 
ually. The less atmosphere there is 
the better, unless it be that of villain- 
ous saltpetre or petrol, for without the 
revolver and the motor-car strength is 
sadly to seek. If the not 
love, it may on occasion be war, but 
it had better be crime. There ought 
we fancy, to be at least one opportun- 
ity for the illustrator to compose a pic- 
ture of elegant gentlemen in evening 
dress engaged in some desperate adven- 


theme be 


ture which is supposed to be of to-day, 
for the public is not interested in the 
past. 

As for the literary style, which is de- 
sirable, there is but one form of sen- 
tence, and no paragraph construction. 
very verb must have its pendant ad- 
verb, or adverb. When in 
doubt, the author may with safety use 
“mechanically” or “almost instine- 
tively.” These will describe any action 
to the complete enlightenment of the 


double 
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leader. Psychology is superfluous, and 
usurps the space that should be given 
strenuous deeds, the least of which 
must be worthy of seven years’ penal 
servitude, if not of the gallows. It is 
well not to forget the gallows. Noth- 
ing else is quite so strong. “That 
frame outlasts a thousand tenants.” It 
is a waste of trouble to take care that 
no two characters speak exactly alike. 
For dénoucment, up a deed of 
violence out-topping that 
gone before, and——there is a play fitted. 
If the tale be purely mirthful, let Le- 
Viathan be made to play therein, and 
Leviathan to equal your 
cheap young gentleman on_ holiday. 
For droll adventures he and his com- 
rades pass all knowledge and _ belief. 
They are more boisterous than Pantag- 


shark 


those have 


there is no 


ruel and his rascals, but, alas! no Dr. 
Francois Rabelais gives them life and 
persuasiveness to-day. Their gentle 
and joyous passages at the seaside, in 
the country cottage, or in some form 
of sport they cannot manage, afforid 
only chronicles of rudeness—deeds of 
lighter violence, but violence still. It 
is to beguile the leisure of those worth- 
ies that the Literature, or rather the 
Letterpress, of the Bounder has been 
invented. 
Here is no attack acknowl- 
edged the 
story, who need not be mentioned, ex 
cept for praise. The chief of all 
given us violence and slang in plenty, 
but tempered with rare judgment and 
He gives 
which 


upon 


masters of modern short 


has 


a fine sense of character. 
us, that spiritual 
is of the essence of the short story, 
and for the most part he is faithful to 
the incident. But his true 
strength been misunderstood by 
his crew of imitators and their 
facile publishers. Thus mere noise or 
cudgelling masquerades as power. But 
who among all the imitators can at- 
tain to the joyful and tipsy psychology 
of “Brugglesmith” or the delicate spir- 


too, insight 


single 
has 
too- 
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ituality and idyllic fancy of “The 
Brushwood Boy’? 

The latter has been called the finest 
short story in the language. Its claims 
are certainly considerable, but it is 
well to remember that there were 
brave men before Agamemnon. For a 
great master of the English conte we 
may go back a good deal further than 
Edgar Allan Poe,.who is sometimes 
called its originator. Ultra-moderns 
may scoff if the name of Walter Scott 
be spoken in this connection, and many 
who possess a fair knowledge of his 
works may wonder what he has to 
do with the short story. But let them 
turn to “Redgauntlet,’” there to read 
once more a masterpiece within a mas- 
terpiece—“Wandering Willie’s Tale.” 
There Sir Walter proves himself the 
consummate artist. Careless he often 
was in his novels—careless of lan- 
guage, of construction; but in this per- 
fect interlude he has left a model of 
what the short story ought to be. It is 
east in the most difficult form of all; 
for the words are put into the mouth 
of a humble person, whose own con- 
sistency of character and phrasing has 
to be maintained throughout. But Sir 
Walter’s touch is unerring. Wander- 
ing Willie uses no word or expression, 
betrays no thought, in the least out of 
with his personality. The 
language is rich, melodious, and beauti- 
fully cadenced, and out of the net- 
work of words the picture rises in 
ordered harmony, every character is 
distinct; lord and vassal and jackanape 
fall into their natural perspective; yet 
it is only a blind fiddler who speaks. 
As for the story itself, let some of our 
pleasant triflers in demonology read 
and profit. They have not yet caught 
the trick. Sir Walter has done it once 
for all. 

Scott is here a master of suggestion, 
upon which the short story chiefly de- 
pends for atmosphere. The great fail- 
ure of some otherwise meritorious 
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modern short stories is that the narra- 
tive is too direct. The small compass 
of this form of composition calls for 
something beyond mere statement if 
the story is to have life. It is more 
upon what the reader creates for him- 
self than upon what he is told that the 
work must rely for vitality. But this 
principle is sadly overlooked to-day in 
the ordinary magazine tale. In a 
newspaper report the most bloodcur- 
dling incidents leave us calm. For this, 
as readers of too many newspapers, 
we ought to be thankful, but in fiction 
we seek something more than the re- 
porter’s style. In popular short stories, 
however, even in some cases where 
the writers have “names,” the method 
is too often that of the chroniclers who 
write for a penny a line. These prac- 
titioners have the saving grace of be- 
ing “strong,” and therefore, although 
their puppets all talk alike, and, as far 
as one can see, are quite wanting in 
mind or character, the work is eagerly 
welcomed, and the advance of the 
Philistines goes on merrily. Those 
who have deliberately fostered such 
stuff at the moment when a wider pub- 
lic first felt the desire for reading have 
a heavy responsibility. We hold no 
brief for the precious—“art-fiction” is 
a cant as hollow as any—but there 
was no need to offer the man in the 
street the “monsters and things indi- 
gest’ which he has learnt to love. He 
would have liked a well-written story 
just as much, provided that it was a 
story; for, after all, the play's the 
thing. But the mischief is done, and 
it is the power of the paymaster rather 
than the inclination of the author that 
has done it. 

The English writers of to-day who 
understand the short story, as the 
French understand it, may be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. We have 
not yet had an artist to equal Maupas- 
sant, and it may be that our language 
presents some barrier to the last re- 
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finements of the conte. We lack the 
microcosmic French phrase, that vital 
auxiliary to the short story, itself the 
microcosm of fiction. But for all that, 
this form has infinite possibilities in 
English, for those who will labor to 
develop them. Lightly played upon, our 
language is a matchless instrument. 
The teller of tales in brief, so he be an 
artist, need not fear its limitations. 
What he has to fear is his daily les- 
sening chance of a hearing. There are 
not many magazines left alive that of- 
fer any encouragement to the true lit- 
erary craftsman, whose stories are 
condemned elsewhere as “slight,” be- 
cause the judge knows not the real 
virtue and strength of a body that is 
spiritual. This is the only body that 
matters in the short story. Incident 
may be as powerful and thrilling as 
you please, but if it be not reinforced 
with psychology, the result is mere 
dry bones. And the theme must be 
nursed and played with like a favorite 
child, and, like a child, allowed to grow 


up gently. It must be dressed, too, in 
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suitable raiment—the raiment of deft 
phrases, of happy allusions and swift 
asides, sometimes of apparent irrele- 
vances, that will, however, fall into the 
scheme when the whole is developed, 
and when the last word—always the 
most difficult to find—shall resolve all 
discords into harmony. 

Amid the great concourse of period- 
icals it is futile to seek a uniform 
supply of highly wrought fiction; but 
there is no adequate reason for the 
present quality of their contents. If 
their directors understand that 
noisy vulgarity is not vigor, and that 
a collection of violent or impossible 
events is not a strong short story, or, 
for that matter, a short story at all, 
there might be some hope. But while 
gentlemen who are bound to the medi- 
ocre ideas of the populace continue to 
be the arbiters of public taste in this 
domain of fiction, it is impossible to 
predict improvement. He who is 
afraid of his public, even if he is a 
Dickens, will do harm alike to his own 
work and his readers. 


could 


L. N. 








The winter day was cold and clear. 
The wind, a _ biting blast from the 
north, with the free sweep of over two 
hundred miles of open water behind 
it, had raised great white-capped 
waves, which dashed madly over the 
newly constructed breakwater. Inside 
the haven of safety anchored vessels 
while the craft tied 
the and ground 
against the the accom- 
paniment of the sound of fast-splinter- 
ing fenders. Few there were who ex- 
posed themselves to the hurtling force 
and biting cold of the gale: it was the 
greatest “blow” ever known upon the 
Lakes. At six o'clock the night before 
weather thick and 


tossed restlessly, 
grated 


up to piers 


bulkheads to 


had been 


the 
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little 
seven 


“muggy,” but quiet, with what 
wind there was at south; by 
o'clock it had veered, first to north- 
west, then to north, and by eight 
o'clock it had reached a _ velocity of 
nearly sixty miles an hour. 

“+a puff from the north,” 
experienced watermen who gathered in 
the bar-room of the tavern upon the 
lake front that evening to “talk it 
over.” “A puff from the north—'twill 
blow itself out by midnight.” 

this point ail agreed 
Dalton, commander of the 
Chemical Company's tank the 
Osiris, then lying at the Company 
Wharf, her tanks full of vitriol, ready 
to start out upon her long journey up 


said the 


Upon save 
“Jimmy” 


barge, 
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the lake to Clairton, one hundred 
and fifty miles north. He _ puffed 
moodily upon his pipe and said noth- 
ing. 

Dalton had sailed aboard the Osiris 
more years than he or most of the 
men present cared to remember. He 
had followed the sea as a young man, 
and when, some forty-odd years before, 
he had landed in the “States,” he had 
drifted west to “see the country.” An 
empty pocket-book had driven him to 
seek employment at the Chemical 
Works, where his knowledge of ropes 
and knots made him a valuable man 
as a “rigger.” He liked the place, it 
was within sight of a body of water 
which resembled his beloved ocean, 
and so he stayed on and on, each year 
promising himself that it would be his 
last year ashore, but always finding 
himself still employed at the Works 
when the twelvemonth had rolled 
around. Then the Osiris was launched, 
and he had applied for a position as 
her commander, and it had been given 
to him. In all the years which had 
passed since his appointment he had 
never missed a trip. Captain and 
barge had grown old together; the 
Company had added new barges to its 
fleet; most of them had gone to the 
“marine graveyard” or had been 
on the lakes; but the old Osiris still 
held on, where and 
stronger barges failed. 

Dalton had married soon 
obtained command of _ the 
Jeanie Downs, the daughter of one of 
the acid-makers at the Works, had 
been the bride. The young couple trav- 
elled together upon the Osiris, and life 
seemed very fair to them. Their hap- 
piness was but short-lived. Less than 
a year after they were married Jeanie 
stayed while Dalton made a 
trip up the lake: when he returned. 
those with whom he had left her met 
him at the wharf, where, with white 
and bated breath, they 


lost 
newer, larger, 


after he 
Osiris: 


ashore 


drawn faces 
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told him that at the house there 
awaited his coming something which 
had once been his wife—and a little 
daughter. The child had lived. 

Dalton’s grief had been silent but 
terrible to witness. After the funeral 
he made arrangements with the good 
people of the house to care for the 
child. The next trip of the Osiris 
found him at his post. 

As the years passed by life held but 
two things of interest to Dalton—his 
barge and the child. As she grew 
older he took her with him upon the 
boat. A saving man, he spent money 
like water upon her; she wanted for 
nothing that his hard-earned 
could provide for her. 

At last she married; the captain of 
another of the Company's barges was 
the bridegroom; he had sailed 
with Dalton as mate. Soon after his 
marriage he retired from the lakes and 
sought work ashore. Dalton often vis- 
ited their snug home, and delighted to 
have his grandchildren climb upon his 
knees and pull at his grizzled beard 
and search his pockets for the goodies 


wages 


long 


which he always brought them; but he 
never slept ashore. 

Now, at sixty-seven, he was tall— 
over six feet,—broad-shouldered and 
muscular, with a bronzed and weather- 
beaten face, which framed a pair of 
keen, piercing, grey eyes. He looked 
younger than his years, and, in a phys- 
ical way, a better man than 
many who were years younger than 
himself. 

“Ye've said nothin’, Dalton,” at last 
observed the waterman nearest to him. 
“What think ye of the weather?” 

Dalton slowly removed the pipe from 
his mouth and for a moment stared, 
uncomprehendingly, at the 
who repeated his question. 

“The weather?” he said at 
“the weather? The gale will last all 
night—mayhap ‘til to-morrow 
‘twill fall flat—for a 


was 


speaker, 


last,— 


noon, 


then time; but 
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we'll have more of it, by to-morrow 
night, come supper-time; more of it— 
and worse, mayhap.” 

There was a chorus of dissent: the 
men around him had faith in his judg- 
ment, but upon this point he stood 
alone in his belief. He listened pa- 
tiently while they again advanced their 
opinions. 

“That’s all well enough for an or- 
dinary storm,” he said, “but this isn’t 
an ordinary storm; it’s a gale of wind, 
out of a clear sky. I’ve been through 
one like it. ‘T'was just after I got the 
Osiris, and I nearly lost her—and my- 
self with her. We were out on the 
lake, maybe fifty miles from here. It 
came on just like this, and it blew for 
hours. The tug and the tow—there were 
three barges on—weathered the first 
blow. But the second—man alive!— 
the tug held us up to wind’ard as long 
as she could; but at last she had to 
give in. The Osiris was the barge 
next to her. I stood in the bow and 
Archie Campbell was at the wheel— 
poor Archie, he’s been dead these thirty 
years agone; they gave him a barge 
the next winter, and the ice finished 
her and her crew before the end of 
the season. I stood in the bow and 
saw one of the deckhands aboard the 
tug cut the hawser; they had given 
up the fight and meant to run for it. 
I saw the tug’s head come around, as 
they tried to get her before the wind, 
but she never got around. She turned 
broadside on to the rollers, then a 
great ‘lipper’ of a wave came along 
and swept right over her. She never 
came up; her yawl, filled with water, 
drifted past us, and that was all that 
we ever saw of her afterward. The 
other two barges parted their towlines 
and drifted away to leeward, and that 
was the last we ever saw of them, 
too. They were the Rameses and the 
Cleopatra, both new boats, not a year 
old.” 

He paused for a moment, lost in 
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gloomy reflection, then he roused him- 
self. 

“Once you see a gale like that—and 
live through it—you’ll never forget it, 
nor the signs that go with it,” he said. 

“And what did you do with the 
Osiris?” asked one of the younger 
among the crowd of listeners; most 
of wae older men had heard the tale 
before. “How did you manage to 
weather the storm?” 

“We got sail on the Osiris and lay 
to; we drifted until the gale blew it- 
self out, and for two days afterward, 
until we made port.” 

A few minutes later Dalton arose 
from his place by the fireside, and bid- 
ding the company a cheery “good- 
night” started for the wharf. 

“The same—the very same,” he mut- 
tered, as he strode along, leaning leav- 
ily forward to counterbalance the force 
of the gale; “but this time the old 
Osiris and I are in harbor, and ’tis well 
that we are; she’s not the barge she 
once was, nor am I the man.” 

He stepped aboard, looked carefully 
at the hawsers, altered one or two that 
seemed to be chafing, fumbled for a 
moment with the latch upon the cabin- 
door, then opened it and went below 
for the night. 

By noon of the next day the gale had 
apparently blown itself out, the wind 
had settled down to a steady breeze 
from the north, and the waves, al- 
though still running high, were rapidly 
diminishing in force; they no longer 
broke over the breakwater, and inside 
of it the water was almost as motion- 
less as on a still summer day. 

The tug Storm King, one of the larg- 
est and fastest of the harbor tugs, 
drew slowly up alongside of the Osiris, 
and her captain hailed Dalton. 

“Hurry up, Dalton,” he _ called. 
“Cast off and we'll make fast to you. 
We've lost a lot of time already—eight- 
een hours of it—but I’ll make some of 
that up after we get under way.” 
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“Don’t be in a hurry, Graham,” re- 
plied Dalton slowly; “to my mind, we 
haven't seen the last of this blow yet, 
—there’s more a-coming.” 

“More coming!” cried Graham. 
“Why, man, all the signs point to 
clear weather.” 

“To clear weather, but not to calm 
weather,” was Dalton’s reply. “The 
old Osiris is too weak to be trusted in 
a heavy seaway, such as we'll have in 
a few more hours.” 

“I have my orders to get under way 
as soon as possible. Got yours?” 

“Yes. But I’m going up to see the 
superintendent first.” 

A tall, angular figure, Dalton strode 
away up the wharf and through the 
yard to the office. Here he found Hal- 
lock, the superintendent. 

“I though that you were away by 
this time, Dalton,’ observed that gen- 
tleman rather sharply. “That’s a rush 
order for the Kaska Company, and we 
are over eighteen hours behind with it 
now. I have ordered Graham to drive 
the Storm King for all she is worth. 
Hasn't he ‘hooked-up’ yet?” 

“He’s alongside,’ replied Dalton 
coldly. Few of the men liked Hallock, 
and least of all Dalton. MHallock’s 
manner toward his men was not such 
as to inspire kindly feelings toward 
him; he was inclined to be arrogant 
and dictatorial. 

“Alongside? Well, why aren't you 
off, then? What can I do for you?” 

“Mr. Hallock,” said Dalton steadily. 
“it’s no time to be going now. This 
gale——” 

“Is over,” replied Hallock sharply. 
“There is no excuse for further delay.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but it isn’t 
over; we'll get more of it before night, 
and worse, mayhap. The old Osiris 
isn’t strong enough to stand it, if it 
comes on to blow again like it did last 
night. She needed repairs in the Fall, 
but she didn’t get ‘em, and she's 
weak.” 
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The question of repairs to the Osiris 
Was a sore one between Dalton and 
Hallock. The former had asked for 
them, and the latter had refused to 
have them made. 

“She has run all right in some pretty 
stiff blows this winter,” observed Hal- 
lock acidly. 

“But no gales, sir. If you want to 
be sure of delivering that vitriol, Mr. 
Hallock, you’d better wait until this 
second ‘Norther’ blows itself out. We'll 
get it up there in a jiffy, then.” 

“If you are afraid to take the Osiris 
out, Dalton, just say so,” observed Hal- 
lock, “and I'll get someone else to do 
it.” To himself he thought—“The man 
is getting old, and we'll soon have to 
lay him aside.” 

Dalton’s face flushed redly, and his 
big, strong hands clenched the railing 
upon which he leaned so hard that it 
creaked. For a full minute the two 
men stood looking each other in the 
eye. Hallock’s eyes finally fell before 
Dalton's steady gaze. 

“Mr. Hallock,” said Dalton at last, 
speaking slowly and sternly, “in forty 
odd years that I’ve spent at these 
Works, you're the first man to say 
that I'm a coward. I’m not one. 
What I’ve told you, I’ve told you for 
the Company’s good—and yours. I 
only thought it my duty to warn you. 
I went through one of these ‘Northers’ 
in the old Osiris years ago, and I know 
what they are and the danger that 
goes with them. If, after what I’ve 
told you, you still see fit to order me 
out, I'll obey orders.” 

For a moment Hallock hesitated. 
But the idea of “giving in” to a sub- 
ordinate was intolerable to him. 

“You are to go, and at once,” he 
replied harshly. 

Dalton departed, without a word. 
As he went down through the yard, 
he met the foreman; the two were old 
friends. 

“Can me two men, 


you spare 
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Wade?” he _ asked. “Two strong, 
young fellows—single men, both? I've 
a notion that this trip is going to be 
more risky than common, and I want 
extra help with me.” 

Wade looked up at the clear blue 
sky. 

“It don’t 
marked. 

“You mind the ‘Norther,’ years ago?” 
asked Dalton. 

Wade nodded. 

“This is the same kind of a blow. 
We'll get more before night. You'll 
give me the men?” 

“ll send them down to you right 
away.” 

“I'll be ready in a few minutes,” 
Dalton called to Graham, as he stepped 
aboard the Osiris. “I’m waiting for 
two extra men.” 

He went below, and, sitting down at 
the cabin table, began to write. The 
task was a slow and laborious one for 
him, cramped and _ stiffened as _ his 
hands were by years of toil. By the 
time that he had finished and enclosed 
the scrawl in an envelope, the extra 
men were aboard the barge. He hur- 
ried on deck and handed the letter to 
a man upon the wharf, with the re- 
quest that he would deliver it to his 
daughter. His face was set and stern 
as he stepped into the wheel-house, but 
its expression became tender and wist- 
ful as his eyes rested for a moment 
upon a little cottage upon the bluffs 
at the back of the town. 

“God bless you, Jeanie,” he mut- 
tered softly,—‘‘bless you for your own 
sake and the sake of the other Jeanie 
that’s gone all these long and weary 
years.” 

Then, as his eyes rested upon the 
figure of a man walking out upon the 
“long wharf,” his face became stern 
again, and a steely glint came into 
his eyes. The man was Hallock. 

“Cast off the bow line.” called Dal- 
ton. He gave the wheel a half-turn to 


look it, Dalton,” he re- 
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feel its play. “Cast off the stern line.” 
The bows of the Osiris swung out into 
the fairway, while one of the crew 
hove a line to the tug, lying just ahead. 
“Long line, or short, Graham? For- 
ward, make it a short line to the tug.” 

The Storm King’s propeller threshed 
the water, and the Osiris began to 
move slowly ahead; following the tug, 
she made a graceful sweep athwart 
the harbor, and headed away for the 
breakwater. An hour later, the man 
in the tower at the end of the stone 
pile could just determine her position 
by a faint, black smudge of smoke far 
away to the north-west. Graham was - 
doing his best to cut down the time of 
the run between the Works and Clair- 
ton. 

That afternoon Wade paid particular 
attention to the fastenings of the 
smoke-stacks; he had the faith in Dal- 
ton which Hallock lacked, and had 
taken his words as a warning to be 
heeded. Hallock found him, late in the 
afternoon, overseeing a gang of men 
who were busily engaged in strength- 
ening a wire guy, which had been 
somewhat weakened by the late blow; 
and, in his usual assertive manner, he 
asked him why he did it. 

“I’m getting it in shape to withstand 
a gale, Mr. Hallock,” was Wade's re- 
ply. 

“A gale? The gale is over.” 

“Dalton doesn’t think so, sir.” 

“Dalton,” sneered Hallock. “What 
does Dalton know about it? Do you 
all swear by Dalton around here?” 

“He’s followed the water a good 
many years, Mr. Hallock—and he 
knows.” Wade was loyal to his old 
friend. 

“Humph,” observed Hallock, and 
walked away. In spite of his usual! 
self-confidence he felt a little uneasy. 
If the Osiris had been in port, he would 
have held her there; but she was then 
far out of sight up the lake and be- 
yond recall. 
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Hallock went home to supper at six 
o'clock. As he walked along, Dalton’s 
words of warning still rang in his 
ears. He had also discovered that 
Dalton had called for two extra men. 
Evidently the old man was sincere in 
his belief that there would be another 
gale. Then he looked up at the clear 
sky and the twinkling stars and’ was 
reassured. 

“It’s all a delusion upon Dalton’'s 
part,” he muttered, as he entered his 
house. “He is over-cautious; it is a 
common failing of old age.” 

By the time that supper was over 
he felt entirely at his ease again; and 
as he sat after the meal chatting with 
his wife he told her of Dalton’s pre- 
diction, and laughingly alluded to it as 
“an old man’s whim.” 

He had scarcely finished speaking 
when there arose a sound outside the 
house. Shrill and insistent, it contin- 
ued for a moment—then died away— 
only to arise again. Both he and his 
wife listened intently, their faces pal- 
ing as it continued, finally settling 
down into a shrill, steady roar—the 
roar of a gale heavier than the one 
of the night before. 

Hallock rose unsteadily to his feet, 
and passed from the dining-room into 
the hall. When he reappeared a few 
minutes later he was in his overcoat 
and fur cap. 

“I must go to the Works,” he said. 
“You are not afraid to stay alone for a 
time, are you? It may be possible to 
de something to help Dalton and the 
men with him.” 

“No, no,” she answered. She was 
“Go. Go quickly. 
I will wait up for 


almost hysterical. 
I am not afraid. 
you.” 

She accompanied him to the door. 
She was trembling as he kissed her. 

“You are afraid,” he said. “I will 
get one of the neighbors to come in 
and stay with you.” 


“I am not afraid,” she repeated. 
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“But—but it seemed like an answer to 
what you had just said.” 

After he had gone and she had shut 
and bolted the door, she returned to 
the dining-room, where she sank upon 
the sofa and covered her head with a 
shawl to shut out the sound of the 
shrieking wind—a sound which was 
growing in intensity with the passing 
of each moment. 

The gale drove Hallock before it to 
marvelied at its 
fierceness as he hastened upon his 
way: there were times when he 
thought that it would sweep him off 
Overhead the stars were still 
were, 


the Works, and he 


his feet. 
shining; clear and bright they 
and it seemed to him that they mocked 
in silent contempt the scene of tumult 
beneath them. As he drew near to 
the Works he could hear the thunder 
of the seas upon the breakwater, and 
once as he passed an opening in the 
houses he could see that they were go- 
ing clear over it as they had done the 
night before. 

In the office he found Wade; the lat- 
ter had come down to see that every- 
thing was all right. In troubled silence 
the two men gazed at each other for a 
moment. Wade was the first to speak. 

“A bad night this, Mr. Hallock. It 
has turned out as Dalton said it would; 
this blow is worse than the other one. 
That was a ‘peeler,’”’ as a blast heay- 
jer than its fellows shook the solidly- 
constructed office building to its very 
foundations. Then he voiced his chief 
anxiety. “I wonder where Dalton is 
by this time?” 

“Safe, I hope,” replied Hallock, fore- 
ing a ghastly smile in an effort to 
appear calm and at his ease. For a 
moment his will triumphed over his 
fears; then, with the recollection of 
Dalton’s last words, he lost control of 
himself, his face became white, and 
he sank into the nearest chair. 

“Can't we do something—anything—- 


to save him? The tugs—order them 
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out, Wade. Tell the captains to go 
to his assistance.” 

Wade felt as keenly as did Hallock 
concerning Dalton, but he was of 
coarser fibre and indurated by the long 
years of heartbreaking effort which 
had brought him from the “bull gang” 
to the post which he now held; his 
make-up stood him in good stead at 
that trying moment. 

“A tug can’t get out of the harbor 
now, Mr. Hallock,” he said quietly but 
firmly, “much less live after she gets 
out: poor Dalton is in other hands than 
ours—may God be good to him!” 

For a long time neither spoke. 

“T sent him,” said Hallock hoarsely, 
at last,—“I sent him. It was upon my 
order that he went. He warned me 
of the danger; but I thought that he 
had turned coward in his old age, and 
told him that if he was afraid I would 
get someone else to go in his place.” 

“Jim Dalton a coward!—never,” 
eried Wade. “There isn’t a braver 
man on the lakes than Dalton. You 
couldn’t have held him back with a 
team of horses after you said that to 
him.” 

There was a knock at the office door. 
Wade opened it and admitted two per- 
sons—a man and a woman. The man’s 
face was set and stern, the woman’s 
pallid and tear-stained. Both turned 
to Hallock. 

“I’m M‘Leish, Dalton’s son-in-law,” 
said the man bluntly, “and this,” lay- 
ing a large hand tenderly upon the 
woman’s shoulder, “is my wife. Have 
you any news from the old man yet?” 

“Nothing,” replied Hallock dully. It 
seemed to him that there was a word- 
less accusation in the woman's eyes 
as she turned them upon him, eagerly 
searching for something which might 
afford a ray of hope. 

“We got a letier from him,—it said 
that he had orders to go out although 
he mistrusted the weather. From the 
way he wrote,” added M‘Leish in a 
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whisper intended for Hallock’s ears 
alone, “he thought that it might be his 
last trip; he said that the barge lacked 
needed repairs, and that she was shaky 
beneath him. Jeanie was anxious and 
overwrought about it, and would have 
me bring her down here to see if you 
had any news, good or bad.” 

“Nothing,” Hallock repeated. 

From where he sat he could see the 
woman’s face plainly in the flaring 
light of the oil-lamp suspended from 
the ceiling. And the sight of it racked 
him with a torturing pain. He wished 
that she would go away and leave 
him alone in his misery,—he could 
think better if she would; perhaps he 
might even be able to devise some 
plan for aiding Dalton; but think con- 
nectedly he could not with her face 
ever before him. 

The telephone-bell rang sharply. Its 
sound galvanized him into action. The 
instrument stood upon his desk, and 
he mechanically took the receiver from 
its hook and answered. 

“Is that the Chemical Works at Un- 
dine?” came the reply. 

“Yes.” The voice did not seem to 
him to be his own; it appeared to 
come, faint and far away, from other 
lips than his. 

“This is the Cohanset Life-Saving 
Station. One of your tugs—the Storm 
iKing—came ashore here an hour ago. 
We managed to save two of the crew 
—Captain Graham and Engineer M’- 
Dermott. The five others were lost. 
We have recovered the bodies of three 
of them; the other two are still miss- 
ing, and our men are out looking for 
them.” 

Hallock had not expected this. The 
Storm King was the newest and strong- 
est of the Company’s tugs, and it had 
never occurred to him that she could 
be in any particular danger; his fears 
had been for the barge. For a moment’ 
he sat stunned, while his companions 
gazed at him in a mute agony of sup- 
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plication. Then he gathered his fac- 
ulties sufficiently to ask the question, 
upon the answer to which hung the 
happiness of the woman before him. 

“What of the barge Osiris?” 
asked. “She had her in tow.” 

“Did she have the Osiris? Wait a 
minute?” 

For some moments he could hear a 
muttered conversation at the other end 
of the line; then— 

“Captain Graham has just come to; 
he’s not very clear in his speech as 
yet, but from what he says we make 
out that the barge broke adrift soon 
after the gale began; he tried to get 
up to her again, but while he was 
getting the tug’s head around she 
drifted out of sight to leeward.” 

“Do you think that there was any 
chance for the barge?” faltered Hal- 
lock. 

“Little or none. When a powerful 
tug like the Storm King is driven 
ashore in spite of her engines, there 
is but little hope for a barge like the 
old Osiris. I'm afraid that Dalton has 
made his last trip. We'll take care 
of Graham and M’Dermott until you 
send for them. Is there any other 
question that you would like to ask? 
No? Good-bye.” 

With a mighty effort Hallock con- 
trolled himself. Turning to the others, 
he imparted the news which he had 
just received. Wade and M’Leish re- 
ceived it calmly; it was no more than 
they had expected to hear. Mrs. M’- 
Leish heard him to the end, then sank 
silently upon the floor. When they 
had revived her, and her husband had 
taken her away, Hallock turned to 
Wade— 

“There is no use in our staying here 
any longer,” he said; “we can do no 
good here.” 

Wade assented. Together they left 
the Works and walked up through the 
town. When they reached the corner 
where their paths diverged they parted 
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in silence. Neither of them slept that 
night. And the gale howled and 
shrieked and moaned louder and louder 
as the night advanced. 


After the Storm King and her tow 
had cleared the breakwater and 
straightened away upon their course, 
Dalton called one of the extra men to 
the wheel-house and turned the wheel 
over to him; then he strode forward. 
The Osiris carried two stumpy masts 
and three sails—a jib and two sails, 
known in sailors’ parlance as “lugs.” 
The “lugs” were triangular pieces of 
canvas, small in spread; they were of 
little aid in urging the hull through 
the water, and were seldom used ex- 
cept in case of dire necessity, when 
they served a purpose in aiding the 
barge to “lie to” or to “scud” before 
the wind. At present the jib was tied 
down tightly upon the stumpy bow- 
sprit and the “lugs” were lashed 
tightly to their booms. Dalton cast 
the jib loose, then retied it loosely. 
Then he went to the foremast, and 
casting off the lashings of the “lug,” 
hoisted it, taking particular care to 
see that the wooden rings attached to 
the sail ran easily upon the mast. 
They did not quite suit him, and he 
calle? one of the crew and ordered him 
aloft with a bucket of grease to “slush 
down” the mast; then he carefully and 
minutely examined the shrouds and 
stays. This inspection seemed to sat- 
isfy him, and after loosely refurling 
the “lug,” he went aft to repeat the 
performance at the mainmast, where 
he found everything to his liking. The 
crew eyed his movements curiously, 
but none of them ventured to make 
any remarks: they respected both 
the man and his skill too much for 
that. 

The afternoon passed slowly. After 
Dalton finished his tour of inspection 
he went into the wheel-house and sat 
down behind the man at the wheel. 
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Filling his pipe, he lit it and sat smok- 
ing in sombre silence, looking straight 
ahead of him at the Storm King as she 
wallowed, heavily yet swiftly, along. 
Never had the old Osiris travelled any 
faster, he thought to himself; Graham 
was certainly doing his best to cut 
down the running time between the 
Works and Clairton. 

Only once during the afternoon did 
Dalton speak, and that was when the 
man at the wheel began to whistle 
softly the refrain of a popular song. 

“Why do you whistle?” he demanded 
with some asperity. 

The man, a young fellow scarcely of 
age, laughed lightly. 

“I’m whistlin’ for wind, captain,” he 
replied. “For just such a wind as we 
had last night, only aft of us, to make 
it a quick trip to Clairton; then it can 
shift again and blow us back to the 
Works if it wants to. I want a quick 
trip, so that I can get back before my 
best girl forgets me. I was to see her 
to-night.” 

“Pray God you may live to see her 
again,” muttered Dalton beneath his 
breath; then aloud— 

“We'll get wind, boy. We'll get it. 
But not aft; ’twill be dead ahead, and 
a gale.” 

He relapsed into silence again, from 
which he was aroused by the call to 
supper. 

The sun had set as he came up on 
deck after the meal was over. He 
looked anxiously at the western sky 
mottled with purple and red and gold, 
then, shaking his head ominously, he 
looked at his watch. The hands 
pointed to a few minutes of six. 

“"T would be strange if I was mis- 
took in my judgment of the weather,” 
he muttered as he walked forward. 
“I'd be glad to be, if it wasn’t for Hal- 
lock. The other men about the Works 
understand me and know that I’m no 
man to cry ‘wolf’ without cause. But 
he as good as said that I was a cow- 
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ard. Me—Jim Dalton—a man old 
enough to be his grandfather—a mau 
that’s followed the water for these 
fifty-odd years and faced dangers that 
he’s never even dreamed about—me, a 
coward.” 

His face darkened and his hands 
clenched convulsively as he entered the 
wheel-house. 

“Go get your supper,” he commanded 
the man at the wheel. “And tell Bates 
to get the lanterns lit and hoisted; 
it’ll be dark again he gets it done.” 

After the man had gone Dalton 
slipped a becket over one of the spokes 
of the wheel, to hold it steady, and 
leaned upon it, while he again anx- 
iously scanned the horizon. Darkness 
was falling; the color was rapidly fad- 
ing from the sky; the Storm King 
loomed an indistinct black bulk in the 
gathering dusk far ahead; and as he 
looked at her a bright star rose to the 
top of her signal-mast, quivered for 
a moment, and then remained station- 
ary. Graham had set his “steering- 
light” for the guidance of the helms- 
man upon the barge. 

Dalton’s long look to windward told 
him nothing; the sky in that quarter 
was clear, but that did not surprise 
him, for he expected the gale to come 
out of a clear sky. He filled his pipe 
and lit it, then stood lost in reverie. 
His thoughts took him far back, over 
the years that were gone, to the days 
when he was a young man; memories 
of his early life—its pleasures and its 
sorrows—came to him. Gradually he 
came back to the present—to Hallock’s 
scornful words and the imputation that 
they carried with them, and again his 
face darkened. 

Suddenly he noticed that it became 
colder; he noted, too, that the wind 
had risen a little. In an instant he 
was himself again—alert and _ re 
sourceful. 

“It's here,” he said aloud, as though 
he had a listener,—‘‘it’s here, at last; 
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in a minute or two we'll get the first 
puff.” 

As though in answer to his words, 
a blast descended upon the Osiris, 
howling and scuffling through her 
scanty top-hamper—then another, and 
another, and another,—each one harder 
than its predecessor; the sea rose rap- 
idly and slapped viciously against the 
bluff bows of the old barge. The men 
came running forward to the wheel- 
house, where they stood clustered to- 
gether looking anxiously ahead. 

“We've got it, as I said we would,” 
Dalton yelled to them; there seemed 
te be a note of triumph in his deep 
tones. “One of you come in here and 
help me with the wheel; the rest of 
you get in the lee of the wheel- 
house.” 

The men had only been in the shelter 
of the wheel-house for a few minutes 
when the Osiris began to wallow heav- 
ily, and some of the larger waves 
broke over her bows and washed aft 
along the deck. The light aboard the 
Storm King rose and fell, and, as the 
heavy rollers came in between her and 
the Osiris, there were moments when it 
was entirely lost to view. 

It took the combined strength of 
Dalton and his helper to hold the 
Osiris upon her course: as she dashed 
down the watery declivities her stern 
was often completely out of water and 
the controlling power of her rudder 
gone; then, as she rose upon the sum- 
mit of the waves, the gale would force 
her bows around, in spite of all that 
they could do, and they were barely 
able to keep her from falling “‘broad- 
side-on” to the waves. The stout 
hawser slackened and tightened with 
ominous jerks, which made her quiver 
all over, like some wounded thing; but 
it held, and the constant strain upon 
it told that she was still advancing, 
although how rapidly none of those 
aboard her could tell. 

Inside of a quarter-hour the men be- 
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hind the wheel-house found their posi- 
tion there untenable, and they man- 
aged to get inside, where they stood 
huddled behind Dalton and his helper 
at the wheel. The gale increased in 
fury as the minutes went slowly by, 
and the seas rose higher and higher; 
some of them—icy-cold—came into the 
wheel-house, and often all there held 
their breath, fearing that the Osiris 
would never rise under the weight of 
water which lay upon her decks; but 
each time she rose, sluggishly, to the 
surface, only to have another wave 
bury her from bow to stern. 

Suddenly, from out of the 
ahead of them, came the deep and 
mournful sound of the Storm King’s 
whistle; four blasts there were—long 
drawn out--the signal that the tug 
wished to know how her tow was 
weatheripg the storm. 

At the imminent risk of his life, one 
of the crew crept forward and bent 
on and hoisted the two lanterns at 
the foremast, which meant “all well.” 
A short blast from the tug, denoting 
that those aboard her saw and under- 
stood the signal, was heard. Then he 
hauled down the lanterns. He had 
unbent one from the signal-halliards 
and was just reaching up to grasp the 
other, when Dalton saw an enormous 


gloom 


sea close aboard. 

The yell he gave was heard, clearly, 
above the roar of the gale. The man 
heard him and understood; for, without 
looking behind him, he dropped the 
lantern and ran swiftly down the al- 
ready sloping deck toward the wheel- 
house. At the same instant two of 
the other men sprang forward to catch 
him and drag him within its shelter. 
It all happened in an instant. The 
wave—a great, black “comber’—came 
swiftly in over the bows and rushed 
aft—a solid wall of water, topped with 
white, wind-driven foam, that towered 
far above the little wheel-house. There 
was a gasping, strangled cry for “help” 
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from one of the men—and all three 
were gone. 

After the wave had gone by, Dalton, 
bruised and battered, drenched from 
head to foot, yet still retaining his 
grasp upon the wheel, groaned aloud 
in his anguish. His helper, less for- 
tunate than himself, in being torn from 
the wheel and thrown against the back 
of the wheel-house, lay, a limp and 
sobbing heap, upon the floor beside 
him. He was an experienced “Laker,” 
but the scene through which he had 
just passed had completely unmanned 
him. 

When Dalton saw him lying there, 
he kicked him. 

“Get up,” he yelled savagely. “Get 
up and do something, or we'll soon be 
like the rest of them.” 

Dominated by Dalton’s iron will, the 
man staggered to his feet and stood, 
still sobbing, at the wheel. 

“We've got to get her clear of the 
tug,” yelled Dalton. “It’s our only 
chance. She draws us under these 
waves; without her ‘drag’ upon the 
barge we'll ride easier over them. 
Hold the wheel while I go forward 
and cut the hawser. Keep her steady, 
mind, and don’t let her fall away be- 
fore the wind after it’s cut. Under- 
stand?” 

The man nodded dumbly. His nerve 
was gone, but he would do his best 
to obey orders. 

As Dalton ran forward, axe in hand, 
he heard again the four blasts of the 
Storm King’s whistle. 

“Blow away,” he muttered,—“blow 
away. There’s none here now with 
time to answer you.” 

He paused for a moment at the bitts, 
and looked intently at the hawser. 
It was strained almost to the break- 
ing-point; tense as a bar of iron it 
stretched away over the bows, until it 
was lost in the spume of the seas 
ahead. He hesitated, undecided 
whether to cut or to let it stand; per- 


haps there would be no more waves 
like the one which had just rebbed him 
of three good men. 

The sight of another heavy wave 
approaching decided him. The axe fell 
upon the distended strands just where 
they met the bitts; the hawser parted 
with a report like that of a gun, and 
the bows of the Osiris rose, just in 
time to escape the greater part of the 
force of the wave. As the hawser 
parted Dalton threw himself upon the 
deck aft of the bitts; the portion of 
the wave which came aboard washed 
over him, but left him uninjured. 

Leaping to his feet, he ran forward 
and cast loose the jib, cutting the 
frozen fastenings with his axe. Then 
he pulled desperately upon the hal- 
liards; the sail was heavy and frozen, 
but by exerting every particle of his 
vast strength he at last succeeded in 
getting it up. 

The sailor at the wheel was holding 
the Osiris’ head to wind in good shape, 
and he yelled a word of encourage- 
ment to him as he sprang to the fore 
“lug” and cast off its lashings. This 
sail, high up above the deck upon its 
boom, was comparatively dry, and it 
required less effort to hoist it; the same 
was true of the main “lug” also. 

“She rides easier without the ‘drag’ 
of the tug,” he yelled to the sailor as 
he re-entered the wheel-house. “We 
must get her off before the wind, and 
run for it. I'm going to wait until we 
are in the trough between two big 
Waves, and then throw her around. 
Be ready to help me.” 

The sailor nodded dumbly. Dalton 
narrowly watched the seas ahead. 
Several times he made a motion as 
though to throw the wheel over, but 
each time checked himself. Then fin- 
ally, as the Osiris settled down be- 
tween two huge waves, he spun the 
wheel swiftly over. Slowly—too 
slowly—the bows of the Osiris came 
around. She rose, broadside-on, upon 
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the crest of the oncoming wave. With 
a flap like the report of a cannon her 
sails filled, dragging her head swiftly 
to leeward. But the movement came 
too late to save her. As her bows fell 
away before the gale the wave broke 
over her. It struck the wheel-house 
upon its side. There was a sound 
of rending, cracking timbers, and a 
moment later Dalton, nearly uncon- 
scious, stood alone upon the deck, still 
grasping the spokes of the wheel, and 
looking vainly to leeward for a sight 
of his late companion. Only his iron 
grip had saved him from a similar fate. 

Everything movable had been swept 
from the deck; the wheel-house was 
gone, and the iron wheel itself was 
badly bent; the cabin-hatch had been 
torn off, and the bulwarks upon the 
starboard side had been completely 
carried away. 

It took Dalton some little time to 
realize that the Osiris had come around 
and was running before the gale. He 
felt weak and dizzy, and a desire to 
lie down and sleep almost overcame 
him. After a time the stunning effect 
of his injury—a blow upon the head— 
wore away, and he was able to see 
things more clearly. 

One thought was constantly before 
him—a torturing, harassing thought. 
Less than an hour before there had 
been five active, able-bodied men 
aboard the Osiris, and now he was the 
only survivor. He shivered, but not 
with the cold, although his clothing 
was frozen upon him. There were 
Bates and Saunders—they had sailed 
with him for years. And the two extra 
men—these, too, he knew well. The 
young fellow who had wished for wind 
and a quick trip, so that “his best girl 
might not have time to forget him”— 
what a merry young fellow he was. 
And they were all gone. There was 
no hope for any of them: miles from 
the shore, numbed by the chilling 
water, weighted down by their wet 
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clothes, they stood no chance of say- 
ing themselves. And his own chance 
was little better than theirs, although 
his head was still above water and 
the planks of the old Osiris still stood 
between himself and death. The 
heavy seas would soon batter her to 
pieces, old and weak as she was. But 
he would make a fight for life, so long 
as her timbers held together, for the 
sake of Jeanie and his grandchildren, 
if not for his own. And, if he had to 
die, he would die fighting. With this 
thought, he bent his energies to the 
task before him. 

The night wore on; the gale in- 
creased in force, and the Osiris tore 
along before it, safely guided by the 
master-hand at her helm. The wind 
and the waves were driving her inwith 
the shore, and from time to time Dal- 
ton could see lights which he recog- 
nized. At ten o'clock he saw the red, 
revolving light at Sandy Point, twenty 
miles above the Works; at ten-thirty 
he saw, close aboard, a headland that 
he knew. He did not try to sheer the 
Osiris out from it, for he knew that 
below it the coast of the lake trended 
away to the eastward, and onee past 
it he would have plenty of sea-room. 
He passed sc near the headland that 
he could distinctly hear the roar of 
the breakers as they beat in impotent 
fury against its rocky face. 

By midnight the gale seemed to have 
lost some of its force; the weather had 
thickened perceptibly, the stars no 
longer shone brightly. and it felt 
warmer to the lone watcher upon the 
storm-swept deck of the old barge. 

“Snow,” he muttered. “It feels like 
it. I wonder if I can’t make the har- 
bor at the Works. The wind is fair, 
and I must be near it.” 

He lashed the wheel and picked his 
way forward over the ice-covered deck. 
Steadying himself by the bitts, he 
gazed long and anxiously ahead, look- 
ing for the light upon the end of the 
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breakwater. He did not know that the 
gale had blown the top out of the 
lantern early in the evening, and 
driven the light-keeper to seek refuge 
upon the shore. Once he thought that 
he heard the sullen booming of break- 
ers ahead, but could not be certain, 
for the gale still roared and scuffiled 
about in such a manner as to drown 
out all lesser sounds. Finally he gave 
up his efforts to locate the light, and 
started aft. 

As he reached out his hand to grasp 
the spokes of the wheel, there was a 
grinding, crashing shock, which threw 
him flat upon the deck. The Osiris 
had struck something, but whether 
vessel or shore he could not tell. There 
was a cracking and splintering of 
heavy timbers; then, lifted upon the 
crest of a great wave, the Osiris was 
borne away from the obstruction. 

Hastily putting her upon her former 
course, dead before the gale, Dalton 
ran forward. The starboard bow of 
the Osiris was a complete wreck, bat- 
tered out of all resemblance to a bow. 
Across the wreckage lay a huge piece 
of timber, which Dalton recognized as 
one of the “stringers” upon the “crib” 
at the end of the breakwater at the 
Works. 

As he saw this a dull feeling of utter 
despair came over him. To be so near 
to a haven of safety and not to be able 
to enter it! Surely the fates were un- 
kind to him that night. 

He tried the pump. The test showed 
that there was a bad leak. There was 
but one thing to do—man the pump 
and try to keep it down, until he could 
beach her, or until some passing vessel 
took him off. 

Slowly and wearily he went to work. 
He worked at first in fifteen-minute 
stretches with five-minute rests be- 
tween. Morning found him still pump- 
ing, but in five-minute stretches with 
five-minute rests. The leak was not 
gaining upon him, and the gale had 


greatly abated in force, although it still 
blew stiffly. 

As soon as it was light he endeay- 
ored to ascertain where he was, but 
the weather was so thick that he could 
not see the length of the Osiris ahead. 
Then he examined the damaged bow. 
Most of the injury had been done 
above the waterline, but a plank was 
battered and crushed just at the water- 
line, and this, he thought, caused the 
leak. He looked carefully, and could 
find nothing below it, but it was bad 
enough as it was; there was leak 
enough there to sink her if he allowed 
it to get away from him. 

Then an idea came to him. The 
Osiris carried four tanks—two forward 
and two aft. All were filled. He would 
empty the forward ones, and the 
weight of the vitrol in those aft would 
lift the bow out of the water, so that 
the leak would be several feet above 
the new waterline. But first, he would 
breakfast; he felt weak and hungry 
and his head ached strangely; the food 
would strengthen him. 

He went below. The heavy seas had 
flooded the cabin, putting out the fire 
and throwing things in sad confusion 
about the floor. He found some bread 
and cold meat in a cupboard, and a 
bottle of whisky in his locker, and 
upon these he made his meal. 

After the meal he went forward 
again. He got the fore-hatch off, after 
half an hour spent in chopping away 
the ice around it. Getting down upon 
the tanks, he unscrewed the domes. 
and inserted the siphons which were 
used to draw off the acid. The hand- 
pump which started the siphons was 
out of order, and it took him so long 
to fix it that he had to “knock off” 
twice and take to the pump in order 
to keep the leak from gaining upon 
him to such an extent as to make the 
Osiris’ case hopeless. It was with a 
feeling of great relief that he got the 
second siphon started, and saw the 
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stream of yellowish liquid running 
from it. 

Emptying the tanks by means of the 
siphons was a slow operation, but by 
noon the bow of the Osiris had risen, 
until the leak was more than a foot 
above the water. The tanks were half 
empty by this time, and Dalton made 
a careful examination to determine 
how far the clearance of all the acid 
in them would throw the leak out of 
water. He estimated that it would be 
at least three feet, and decided to 
let them run. 

And now he would get some sleep. 
The condition of the weather and of 
his crazy craft both promised to re- 
main unchanged for some hours to 
The wind was now no stronger 
than a full-sail breeze, the sea had 
gone down, and the waves were no 
longer crested with white, but rolled 
by in long, black, oily undulations; the 
weather was still thick, and oc- 
sasionally a few fleecy flakes of snow 
fell. 

He brought the Osiris round until 
she was “head to wind,” lashed the 
wheel, and went below. He made an- 
other meal off the bread and meat, took 
several more drinks of the whisky, and 
threw himself into one of the bunks. 
Rut he did not sleep soundly, his head 
bothered him, and he lived over again, 
in dreams, the events which had hap- 
pened since the Osiris left the harbor 
at the Works. Once he awoke, fancy- 
ing that he heard the whistle of a tug 
in seach of the Osiris, but he decided 
that he must have been mistaken and 
fell asleep again. Itwas after ten o'clock 
that night. when, unable to sleep any 
longer because of the pain in his head, 
he arose and went upon deck, to find 
that it was snowing heavily, and that 
the Osiris was shrouded in white from 
how to stern. 

The night wore slowly away. In the 
morning watch the wind shifted, bring- 
ing the Osiris dead before it, and the 
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snow ceased falling. The weather was 
still thick and hazy, although a few 
stars shone dimly forth and served to 
cheer him by their promise of clear 
weather to come. 

When morning came his first anxious 
glance was cast in the direction in 
which he supposed the shore to lie. 
He was near it—much nearer than he 
had expected. Less than half a mile 
away high bluffs reared their bulk be- 
fore him. He had not been down that 
way for years, but he fancied that he 
recognized them. If his guess were 
a correct one, the Osiris was about 
forty miles south of the Works, and 
he had but to keep her upon her pres- 
ent course to make harbor there. 
After ail. fortune had favored him, he 
thought. He was still alive, and his 
vessel was still afloat and in condition 
to navigate. 

All through the day he urged the 
Osiris along at as rapid a pace as her 
crippled condition would permit. He 
ran close in along the shore, and as 
landmark after landmark into 
view they served to confirm his first 
guess as to his location. 

His head hurt him a _ great 
There were times when it seemed to 
him that it would burst, and he feared 
that he would not have strength 
enough to last the voyage out. At 
times he was delirious, and talked to 
himself as he stood at the wheel and 
sang snatches of old and long-forgotten 
songs which he had known when a 
young man. He fancied, too, that his 
wife—his long-lost Jeanie—stood be- 
side him with her hand upon his arm, 
and he talked to her, telling her that 
he was glad to have her back with him 
once more, and chiding her gently for 
her long absence. He had short inter- 
vals of lucidity, in which he would 
mentally brace himself against a recur- 
rence of his wild vagaries and firmly 
fix his mind upon Osiris 
safely into harbor at the Works, only 
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to relapse into his former condition a 
little later on. 

It was cloudy all day. Night found 
him ten miles south of the Works and 
about two miles off shore. Had it not 
been for the haze, people upon the 
shore must have seen the Osiris as she 
drifted along up the coast; to Dalton, 
aboard her, the land appeared as a 
heavy blur to the eastward. Soon af- 
ter dark the haze thinned a little, and 
far away to the north-east Dalton 
could see lights: few they were and 
faint, but he knew them, and he set 
the Osiris’ course by them—they were 
the lights at Undine. And now he felt 
sure that he would make harbor—he, 
Dalton—the despised—the coward,— 
and the feat would forever close the 
lips of Hallock. He shouted aloud in 
his joy, then cursed a few minutes 
afterwards as a fog, thick and impene- 
trable, descended, shutting out the dis- 
tant lights from view and enveloping 
the Osiris in its damp and clammy 
folds. If he made it at all, it must be 
blindly; but he had the course, and 
that would bring him off the town. 
Once there, he must trust to his sense 
of hearing to guide him. 

Hours passed. The wind had almost 
died away. Before the little of it that 
was left the Osiris drifted slowly, her 
progress scarcely perceptible. At two 
o'clock in the morning Dalton figured 
that she must be at least five miles 
away from the Works. Then the wind 
rose for a little time, only to fall again; 
time after time it rose and fell, and 
through all the baffling changes Dalton 
Steadily urged the Osiris onward— 
nursing her, tending her as a mother 
would a child. His intervals of lucid- 
ity were becoming more and more in- 
frequent and of shorter duration, but 
his fixed resolve still drove him on and 
guided his insane hand to the accom- 
plishment of the deed upon which he 
had set his heart. 

Just as day was breaking—cold and 
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raw and cheerless—a familiar sound 
smote upon his weary ears. He lis- 
tened intently, his faculties astrain for 
a recurrence of it. Faint and far away 
it came—the mournful peal of a tolling 
bell, sounding again and again its note 
of warning. It was the bell upon the 
breakwater at the Works, and they 
were tolling it for him. For him? 
Ridiculous. They did not toll to warn 
the dead—and he was dead to them at 
The sound came from a point 
nearly due east of him. He must be 
abreast of the Works, and not more 
than a mile from the breakwater, for 
in a fog like this the sound of the bell 
would not carry far. 

With hands which trembled with ex- 
citement and revived hope, he threw 
the wheel over until the Osiris headed 
to the eastward. Would she never 
close in with the sound? He prayed 
wildly for wind—then cursed, as he 
heard the soft plash of the waters 
against her battered sides. It annoyed 
and irritated him. He would sooner 
have heard the crash of white-caps, for 
where white-caps were there was wind. 

Six o'clock: there was a perceptible 
lightening of the vapor about him. 
The bell still continued its mournful 
tolling; the Osiris was drifting nearer, 
ever nearer, for now the sound was no 
longer muffled, but broke sharply upon 
his ear. 

And now something within Dalton 
seemed to tell him that he was wholly 
erazy—a crazy man in command of 
a crazy craft. The lights of the town 
—the sound of the bell—had been 
delusions of his crazy brain. And the 
bell was still tolling—tolling—tolling— 
calling the old Osiris and himself on 
to their doom. Lights danced before 
his weary eyes; in his ears was ever 
the sound of a dull murmur, like the 
roll of the surf upon a distant shore. 
Yes, he was crazy—there could be no 
doubt about it. 

Suddenly the tolling of the bell be- 
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eame louder still, and a dark object 
loomed, black and indistinct, before 
him. Another delusion, he thought bit- 
terly. But as his vacant eye took in 
the outlines of the object, he recognized 
it. And with the recognition some- 
thing seemed to snap within his head, 
and for the moment he became sane 
again. 

The object was the lighthouse upon 
the breakwater. Beside the bell-frame 
stood a figure in oilskins, manfully 
pulling upon the bell-rope, intent upon 
its work. soth lighthouse and figure 
were too plain to be mistaken; the har- 
bor entrance was directly before hin. 

Shrouded in the drifting vapor, and 
unseen by the look-out, the 
drifted slowly through it and into the 
larbor: still unseen, she reached the 
wharf at the lower end of the Works, 
where Dalton slowly and painfully 
made her fast with a single hawser. 
There was no one there to welcome 
him as he strode away up through the 
yard, a great bulk in the’ fog, which 
staggered and lurched aleng until at 
last he reached the office. 

It was the face of a dead rather 
than a living man which confronted 
Hallock as he looked up from his desk 
at the sound of Dalton’s entrance. The 
hair, tangled and matted with blood— 
the eyes, sunken and blood-shot. with 
black circles beneath them—the lips, 
swollen and cracked and blue, from 
exposure to the bitter cold,—all seemed 
to him to belong to one risen from the 
dead. For a_ fleeting moment he 
thought that the recent trouble and 
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strain through which he had gone had 
unsettled his brain, and that the 
ghastly figure before him was a crea- 
ture of his disordered imagination. 

“Dalton,” he whispered at last. It 
would not have surprised him to see 
the grim figure before him fade away 
before his very eyes into nothingness. 

“Ay, Dalton, Mr. Hallock, Dalton. 
And no coward. I've brought the old 
Osiris back to you, and 

He faltered in his speech, wavered, 
unsteadily, to and fro, clutched wildly 
at his head, and fell at full length 
upon the floor. 


” 


Dalton and the old Osiris no longer 
sail the lakes. The old barge lies upon 
ithe sandy beach at the inner end of 
the harbor. And about her, day after 
day, an old man potters, preparing her 
to withstand the shocks and blows of 
the next “Norther” to which she will 
be exposed. He has but little time for 
speech, for he is ever too busy to 
waste time in idle words. It seems 
strange that the old Osiris has not long 
ago been broken up, for in her frame 
is much old iron and copper, and cor- 
porations are, at best, but soulless 
things. But if curiosity tempts you to 
make inquiry concerning her. you will 
be told that, as long as the old man 
lives, she is not to be disturbed. If 
you question further concerning the 
old hulk and her white-haired guar- 
dian, you will hear a tale of the great- 
est storm that the Lakes have ever 
known. And the hero of that tale will 
be the old man—Dalton of the Osiris. 
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The supper-room was full of Jews, 
of Rastas, of demi-mondaines, of com- 
pany promoters and adventurers from 
the five quarters of the globe. The 
clash of tongues rose high, forcing the 
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most unscientific to admit man’s near 
descent from, and his close relationship 
to, monkeys and macaws. Obsequious 
and yet half-insolent Swiss and Ger- 


man waiters poured out champagne, 
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the only wine the goodly company of 
internationalists thought good enough 
to drink. Palm trees, bred, as it were, 
to stand tobacco smoke and fumes of 
scent and perspiration, and to resist 
the artificial light, were stuck about at 
intervals in great gilt tubs, and their 
leaves when the draught stirred them 
were reflected in the enormous looking- 
glasses with which the walls were 
lined. Here sat an elderly financier, in 
his vast, white waistcoat, escorting a 
slight chorus-girl; a little further on a 


lady “sur le retour.” her gown cut 
open almost to her waist, her eyes 
touched up with kohl, and her hair 


dyed with henna, was seated with the 
lover of her pocket, a young man with 
his dark hair brushed back and plas- 
tered to his head. Americans sang like 
the bagpipes, i’ the nose, and Germans 
grunted; and over all the heady, false 
and artificial tones of the imperial race 
struck one as being used for fun. 

Riches and vulgarity kissed one an- 
other, each recognizing the other's 
worth, and understanding that the 
whole world was theirs by right of con- 
quest as long as they combined. 

It seemed as one looked round, that 
the green fields, the sky, the trees, the 
songs of birds, the joy of horses, the 
dawn, the tides, the rhythmical and 
murmurous motion of the _ spheres, 
night, day, the twilight, and all the 
rest of the mere natural miracles, 
which nobody can imitate, so few ap- 
preciate, and none of us can alter, stay, 
quicken, or retard, were but mere com- 
mon things: which the assembled com- 
pany either had never seen or compre- 
hended, or, if they had, imagined they 
could buy, or set on some inventive 
but unpractical poor man to counter- 
feit. None ate to gratify their hunger 
or drank because they thirsted, but 
merely for the sake of spending money, 
except perhaps one or two of the 
younger demi-mondaines, whose pal- 
ates were not surfeited with gold. The 
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guests looked meaner than the men 
who served them in appearance, and 
those who served them meaner still 
than they for serving any man, when 
there were stones to break, waste lands 
to plough, or even a good drain or 
two to cleanse and purify. 

An air of self-contentment, spacious 
and quite impenetrable to pity or to 
sentiment, exuded from the pores of 
everyone. Their world was the best 
world their God could make, and on 
their seventh day, if they had thought 
about the matter, they would have 
called on him complacently to rest, for 
it was clear that he could do no more 
to satisfy their minds. Men slouched 
into the hall, their hands plunged in 
their trouser-pockets, with the shame- 
faced and shambling gait that modern 
life seems to impart, and women swag- 
gered or sailed in, conscious that 
wealth and luxury had done as much 
for them as it had failed to do for the 
male sex. Nothing in the whole place 
was human but the Hungarian band, 
which, though disguised like monkeys 
on an organ, in red coats and tight 
plush shorts, still played as carefully 
amongst the hum of talk—for music 
sets off people talking, just as talk 
Starts canaries in a cage to sing—as 
they had played in rags in their own 
Villages at home. 

Their pale, thin faces, peering 
through glasses at the music; and their 
concentrated air, the quick glances 
which they shot at the first violin, who 
now and then ceased playing for a bar 
or two and beat the time with his 
bow hand, placed them in quite an- 
other world from the guests seated 
round the tables, one and all of whom 
were Semites either by adoption or by 
race. In fact, the real Semites were 
superior in type to those of other races, 
whose noses had grown high, cheeks 
reddened, and stomachs swollen in the 
pursuit of wealth. Few listened to the 
till food and drink had done 
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their work and they sat dulled like 
vultures after a meal of carrion, and 
their tongues ceased to clatter for a 
while. Some of them deigned to listen 
and applaud, but in a patronizing way 
as if not only the mere music wage- 
slaves but the composers, had been 
called into being by some sub-conscious 
action of their own. 

Czardas succeeded Czardas, the vio- 
linist playing like a man inspired, his 
face illuminated, his black turned-up 
moustache twitching and separating 
like the whiskers of a cat, his agile 
fingers sliding up the diapason of his 
fiddle just as a skip-jack slips about 
the surface of a pool, in darts the eve 
ean see, but never follow in their 
speed. Then, tapping on his music- 
stand, the leader with a gesture of his 
bow launched his musicians into the 
Barcarole of the “Les Contes d’Hoff- 
mann” with its dreamy rhythm and its 
air of holding in its notes, suspended 
betwixt earth and heaven, the soul of 
him who sacrificed fifteen whole years 
of life to the work which was to show 
that he had something better in him 
than the mere jingling melodies that 
linked his name to those of Schneider, 
Elise Tautin and the rest of their com- 
peers. 

It floated through the hall, rising and 
falling just as a gondola sways at the 
mouth of a canai, then faded by de- 
grees till it ceased imperceptibly, as 
does the whirring of the wings of some 
great insect passing overhead as it 
flies on beneath the trees. A qualified 
applause, such as the rich bestow on 
a mere fiddler, broke out fitfully. 
Heads nodded, and fat, common hands 
that never in their lives had handled 
pick, spade, brush, or pencil. or any- 
thing but gold, tapped on the tables 
With a fleshy sound. 

“Beautiful thing, ‘Le Comte der 
Hoffmann,’” an Englishman exclaimed. 
“The fellow was a count. Offenbach 
had it all from Hortense Schneider, 
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. . you know, the gurl who used to 
dance the Kanne-Kanne when Louey 
Napoleon was emperor. Paree was 
never really Paree since those days. 
Louey was just the man for the 
French. He understood them. If he 
had lived, my boy, never should 
have had the republic, and all that 
kind of thing.” The women at his 
table admired his knowledge, and 
hummed the refrain a little out of tune, 
one of them who attended concerts re- 
marking it was a little like, what she 
called, “Singe d’Amour,” to which a 
friend rejoined: “How strange! Why, 
Offenbach died years ago, and yet his 
music is quite modern.” Music of 
course began to be an art about the 
time electric light came into use. 

A Frenchman drew his wit to the 
finest thread to make a point about the 
writer having little German 
“dans le fond,” and then, when a stout 
German looked at him coldly and inso- 
leutly, flushed up a little, pretending 
he had not quite understood what he 
had wished to say. For nearly half a 
minute the matter occupied the people 
in the and then, after 
some one or other had delivered him- 
self to the effect that had a 
soothing sort of effect on the digestive 
organs,” they all forgot about it, and 
turned to discuss the important things 
of life—adultery, divorce, the stock ex- 
change, and the last “aviator” dashed 
to pieces in his fall. 

The writer, who in the coulisses of 
his theatres, for had kept a 
bright spot in his soul, working and 
polishing at his ewe lamb that he was 
fated never to see born, at last had 
been appreciated. All had been done 
that man can do to wipe away a stain. 
and all the years of struggle and ne- 
glect, to-day were as they never had 
been; for, after all, applause is what 
men work for, and not gold, and so 
that the applause be given, it does not 
matter in the least from whence it 
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comes. The public crowns the artist, 
and if occasionally it puts the crown 
on just a little bit awry, no one need 
hold himself offended, for its great 
heart is sound. 

Replete with food at last, the sup- 
pers slowly began to leave their seats, 
and as the function of a band is to add 
noise to noise, the leader tapped 
sharply on his music-stand, and as by 
inspiration recommenced just where he 
had left off. Once more the cadence of 
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the Barcarole quavered and floated 
through the hall, rose, fell and finally 
melted away like the faint threnody of 
a dragon-fly heard in imagination by 
a mad musician. and then the company 
definitely rose, exhaling fumes of scent 
and perspiration, whilst through the 
wiudows came the first flush of dawn, 
but smoke-ridden and gray, and the 
air sullied by the exhalations of a mil- 
lion pairs of lungs. 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 





THE PASSING OF THE TAVERN. 


The announcement that the next 
banquet of such-and-such a society is 
to take place in the “Great Hall of 
the Connaught Rooms” seems at first 
sight to involve a patent contradiction, 
a hall, in common parlance, being re- 
garded as something greater, architec- 
turally speaking, than a room. The 
address “Connaught Rooms, London.” 
or even “Connaught Rooms, Great 
Queen Street,” would certainly puzzle 
an average cabman, although they will 
doubtless in due course soon become 
familiar to the modern chauffeur. The 
trifling complication in question is 
brought about by the recent disappear- 
ance of the last of the London taverns, 
although quite half a dozen of them 
survived at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, while in the early “eighteen for- 
ties” the “Crown and Anchor,” the 
largest and most famous of them all, 
continued to flourish in close proximity 
to the office of The Outlook. To-day 
its actual site has become almost a 
matter of historic doubt, and it may be 
as well to state that the ancient Tem- 
ple of Liberalism stood at the junction 
of Arundel Street and the Strand. The 
main building faced the narrow thor- 
oughfare leading down to the Thames, 
but a long entrance passage connected 
the great room of the tavern with the 


Strand itself. The “Crown and An- 
chor” apparently supplanted the still 
older “Academy of Ancient Music” 
founded in Queen Anne’s reign. John- 
son and Boswell were both habitués of 
the tavern, so the career of the musi- 
cal academy must have been a short 
The politics of the “Crown and 
Anchor” curiously belied the loyal 
character of its sign. The banqueting 
hall was eighty feet long, and on spe- 
cial occasions tables were laid simul- 
taneously in all the rooms. 

It was on Fox’s birthday, in 1798, 
fourteen years after Johnson's death, 
that two thousand reformers sat down 
at the “Crown and Anchor” to honor 
in strong drink the toast of “The Peo- 
ple, the Source of Power.” In the pos- 
session of the writer is the toast-list of 
June 28, 1796, when Horne Tooke was 
the hero of the hour. On this occasion 
the mildest “sentiments” submitted to 
the assembled guests were “Halters—a 
proper substitute for Bribes and un- 
merited Pensions”; “A speedy removal 
of the stinking rubbish of the present 
Ministry,” and “Destruction to that 
Administration which has destroyed 
more human beings in its foreign wars 
than Louis XIV, and attempted the 
lives of more innocent men at home 
than Henry VIII!” In the great coffee- 
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room, during more than fifty years the 
scene of so much fervid excitement 
and so many inflammatory orations, 
once hung Kent’s altar-painting re- 
moved from St. Clement Danes by or- 
der of Dr. Gibson, Bishop of London, 
as containing thinly disguised portraits 
of the Pretender and his offspring! 
Associated first with Johnson and his 
coterie, and then with Fox, Burdett, 
Brougham, and O’Connell, the “Crown 
and Anchor” ended its career under 
the auspices of Douglas Jerrold as the 
“Whittington Club and Metropolitan 
Atheneum.” This lasted from 1846 
until 1873, when the Temple Club arose 
on its ruins. By this time the “Crown 
and Anchor” was forgotten. The Tem- 
ple Club has now disappeared, and not 
a stone of the original structure re- 
mains. 

The Johnson interest in the story of 
the “Crown and Anchor” will assur- 
edly be revived by the placing of Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald’s statue of Johnson in 
such appropriate proximity to its site. 
Johnson was also a frequent guest at 
the “Pine Apple,” in New Street, Con- 
vent Garden, and the “Turk’s Head,” 
opposite Catherine Street; but more 
celebrated than any of these houses of 
call was the “Devil Tavern,” on the 
other side of Temple Bar. Shakespeare 
himself may have looked up at the 
quaint group of figures which desig- 
nated the noisy place of entertainment 
at No. 2 Fleet Street ever since the 
first years of James I.’s reign. It was 
a picture of St. Dunstan’s outrage on 
the nasal organ of his Satanic Majesty 
which swayed to and fro in the wind 
a few paces to the east of Temple Bar. 
The Apollo Club met at the “Devil 
Tavern,” and the well-modelled bust 
of Apollo which once kept watch over 
the doorway is still preserved as an 
heirloom at Child’s Bank. Over the 


chimney-piece stood “The Welcome,” 
inscribed in letters of gold on a black 
ground. 


The rules of the club, de- 
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vised by “rare Ben Jonson” and trans- 

lated by Alexander Brome, one of his 

twelve poetical disciples, begin with 

the lines:— 

Let none but guests or clubbers hither 
come, 

Let dunces, fools, and sordid men keep 
home; 

Let learned, civil, merry men b’invited, 

And modest, too; nor be choice liquor 


slighted. 
There were mottoes everywhere. 
Above the kitchen clock were the 


words “If the wine last night hurts 
you, drink more to-day, and it will cure 
you.” It was in the spring of 1751 
that Johnson presided at the “Devil” 
over a joyous meeting to celebrate the 
of his friend Charlotte Len- 
It was on this occa- 


success 
nox’s first book. 
sion that he extemporized “a magnifi- 
cent hot apple-pie, stuck with bay 
leaves and a laurel wreath.” About 
5 A.M. the face of the sage is said to 
have “beamed with meridian splen- 
dor.” It was not till three hours later , 
that the guests took their departure. 
One would like to say something of the 
“Cock,” “Dick's,” the “Rainbow,” and 
the old “Mitre,” all of them celebrated 
Fleet Street taverns during the greater 
part of the eighteenth century. In 
May 1778 Boswell induced Johnson to 
sup at the “Mitre,” but he would not 
consent to accompany him until it was 
arranged that some dainty should be 
sent from the tavern to his blind friend 
and companion, Mrs. Williams. The 
Society of Antiquaries and the Royal 
Society both met at the old “Mitre.” 
and it was here, in 1773, that Thomas 
Topham, the strong man of his genera- 
tion, rolled up an iron dish with his 
fingers! In 1788 the “Mitre” patronized 
by Johnson was converted into Mack- 
lin’s Poets’ Gallery. The modern 
“Mitre,” in Mitre Court, was originally 
Joe's. 

Of the great City taverns, almost the 
last survivor was the “Albion,” in Al- 
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dersgate Street, which closed its doors 
since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, when all the miscellaneous para- 
phernalia which had contributed so 
much “to promote the gaiety of na- 
tions” were made the subject of a mel- 
ancholy sale by auction. Not a vestige 
remains of those cozy rooms, which 
Mr. Timbs describes as the scene of-all 
the best civic banquets, the farewell 
dinners given by the East India Com- 
pany to their departing pro-Consuls, 
and the principal book-sales of the Lon- 
don publishers. Lord Mayor Sir Wil- 
liam Curtis is said to have given a 
dinner at the Albion which cost him 
from £30 to £40 a head, a special mes- 
senger being sent to Westphalia to 
select the ham! Bets to a large amount 
once depended on the relative merits of 
rival dinners to be given at the Albion 
and the York House, in Bath. The 
contest resulted in a draw, the Lon- 
don tavern winning on the first course 
and its Bath rival on the second. 

It may be doubted if any London 
tavern posseses more interesting asso- 
ciations than those which belong to the 
Freemasons’ Tavern in Great Queen 
Street, an old-world thoroughfare the 
appearance of which has been lately 
almost entirely transformed by the cre- 
ation of Kingsway and Aldwych. 
Most of its ancient tenements have 
gone, but the Inigo Jones mansion, in 
which Hoole, Worlidge, Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan, and Mary Robinson 
(“Poor Perdita’’) all seem to have re- 
sided in turn, happily remains un- 
touched and unchanged. Freemasons’ 
Hall, designed by Paul Sandby, was 
inaugurated in 1776, but the adjoining 
tavern was not completed until ten 
years later. From that time until the 
first years of the present century Free- 
masons’ Tavern was possibly more 
familiar to the “uninitiated” than Free- 
masons’ Hall. Within a few years of 
its opening the dramatic readings of 
Henderson and Mrs. Siddons drew 


crowds to its “great hall,” while con- 
certs, organized under powerful patron- 
age in aid of the Masonic charities 
founded towards the end of the eight- 
eenth century, were largely and fash- 
ionably attended. In the course of a 
few years Freemasons’ Tavern sup- 
planted the “Crown and Anchor” in 
the affections of the public. For an 
entire century it has entered possibly 
more than any other. building in the 
Metropolis into that phase of public 
life which has been, is, and probably 
always will be closely associated with 
dining. The traditional alliance of phil- 
anthropy and gastronomy is one not 
easily to be severed, and the love of 
the banquet is almost as great to-day 


as it was in the early days of the nine- - 


teenth century, when their Royal High- 
nesses of Sussex, York, Clarence, Kent, 
and Cambridge discharged the duties 
of the presidential chair with unex- 
ampled urbanity and unflagging en- 
ergy. It was at a Freemasons’ Tavern 
subscription dinner that John Philip 
Kemble took an affectionate leave of 
his admirers; it was there that James 
Hogg. “the Ettrick Shepherd,” received 
a similar compliment about the same 
time that a Freemason’s Tavern meet- 
ing decreed a public monument to 
James Watt. Among the erators of 
the Watt meeting in June 1829 were 
Tords Liverpool and Brougham, Sir 
James Macintosh, Sir Robert Peel, Sir 
Humphry Davy, Mr. Huskisson, and 
Mr. Wilberforce. 

In our own days the great hall of 
Freemasons’ Tavern has witnessed a 
whole series of “welcomes” and “send- 
offs” such as no other room in London 
can boast of. It was here that Charles 
Dickens and Henry Irving both said 
good-bye before leaving England for 
America; and it is here that many of 
the nation’s most distinguished guests 
have been entertained. It is in the 
Freemasons’ Tavern that gatherings 
have been held which have brought 
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some millions of pounds sterling into 
the coffers of the three great Masonic 
charities. For some unaccountable 
reason the last of the taverns has re- 
mained closed for a time, with the re- 
sult that its patrons have gone else- 
where, and its long and honorable 
record has been to some extent for- 
gotten. There has lately been a re- 
awakening in Great Queen Street, but 
to the unfeigned regret of many it has 
been attended by a rechristening as 
strange as it is accountable. The Free- 
masons’ Tavern has lost its old name 
and starts on its new and (let us hope) 
prosperous career sternly labelled as 
the Connaught Rooms—a designation 
The Outlook. 
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which wholly fails to convey any ade- 
quate idea of the eventful past with 
which it is entitled to claim association. 
There is only one explanation, and 
that is the rooted dislike of the twen- 
tieth century Pharisee to anything so 
common as a tavern. If this be so, 
the passing of the London tavern is ir- 
revocable, and complete. It has died, 
it is true, in a good old age, but not 
altogether unwept and unsung. The 
philistine for some time to come will ° 
probably persist in preferring the old- 
fashioned term of Freemasons’ Tavern 
to the polite but unconvincing expres- 
sion “Connaught Rooms.” 
A. M. Broadley. 





THE TEMPTATION TO KILL. 


The temptation to kill, if not more 
common than is usually supposed—and 
we believe it is more common—may 
take shape in the most unlooked-for 
places. It may appear in the heart and 
brain of a person who from his youth 
upwards has been horrified at the very 
thought of murder. It has been said, 
with wilful cynicism yet with some 
rudiment of truth, that there are per- 
sons who were born to kill one an- 
other; that there are persons—not nat- 
urally murderous persons—who if 
brought into close contact would have 
the capacity inevitably to make one an- 
other so desperately angry or so un- 
utterably miserable that one would be 
bound to kill the other. Happily. we 
must imagine, in the changes and 
chances of life the human ingredients 
necessary for these fatal consequences 
rarely come together. But let it not 
be supposed that a mind of consider- 
able rectitude and restraint would be 
incapable of harboring thoughts of kill- 
ing under the given conditions if by 
killing alone the way were seen clear 
to an end of an intolerable misery or 


tyranny. Especially would this be true 
if at the same time the temptation 
were heightened by a vision of an easy 
path to ecstatic happiness on the re- 
moval of the one obstacle. Yet the 
thought of killing does not seriously 
enter the minds of the majority who 
would stand to gain by somebody else’s 
death, for the simple reason that they 
shrink from a crime of which the very 
sound of the name conveys a sense of 
Civilization has, in fact, suc- 
atmosphere of 


horror. 
cessfully created an 
wholesome dread by resolving to think 
of murder as a crime entirely apart 
from all others,—as one which de- 
serves a penalty that would be exces- 
sive for every other crime in the world. 
Society is forced to protect itself in 
this way because it is based on the 
assumption that murder will not be 
committed. Murder is so easy. It 
solves so many difficulties which are 
not soluble in any other manner. 
Therefore the fact that it is by far 
the greatest of all anti-social crimes 
must be brought home to every mem- 
ber of the community. Other crimes 
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only speak; murder cries out. That is 
the whole argument for capital pun- 
ishment, and it can never cease to 
have its force. 

How easily murder may burst out 
and spread like an epidemic, in spite 
of all, may be judged very well from 
the extraordinary list of crimes now 
before the country. But murder is not 
only imitative, as it is perhaps in the 
present phenomena. If the view of the 
community that nothing can extenuate 
murder is not kept constantly before 
the eyes of a person tempted to yield 
to an exceptional temptation to kill, 
that person may take the fatal step of 
introducing his own judgment—possi- 
bly a good judgment of its kind—into 
the matter. There was a case a few 
years ago of a boy passionately de- 
voted to his sister, who believed she 
might be dragged down into ruin by 
her mother, who had given way to 
drink. He did what he could to save 
the situation, and at last made up his 
mind that there was no remedy but the 
removal of his mother, who had for- 
feited her title to be called a mother. 
He killed her. His justification seemed 
to him complete. He, in fact, executed 
her, claiming the right of private judg- 
ment. Here was a motive not only 
intelligible but of its sort pure. Yet 
it ignored by far the most important 
part of the whole argument,—the argu- 
ment on which the structure of society 
is reared, and without which society 
could not possibly continue. There 
was once a distinguished physician in 
London who used to tell his pupils 
that they should never dismiss from 
their minds the possibility of murder 
in the case of a mysterious illness, 
however little suspicious the circum- 
stances might be. And he used to 
quote his experience when he was 
called into consultation with a local 
practitioner who was baffled by the ill- 
ness of a clergyman’s wife. The 
physician asked the clergyman: “Has 
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the possibility of poisoning occurred to 
you?” “It has,” was the answer, “and 
I have been so careful to guard against 
it that I have actually made it a prac- 
tice to prepare my wife’s food myself.” 
“Then I dismiss the thought,” replied 
the physician suavely; “but as I have 
already taken a sample of the food I 
found in the bedroom, I may as well 
analyze it in London as a matter of 
form.” The clergyman thanked the 
physician for his scrupulous care. The 
latter returned to London, and the 
former shot himself. The wife recov- 
ered, and—this may be embroidery—- 
erected a memorial to her husband in 
the parish church. 

Murder, we said, is an imitative 
thing. Once relax the precaution of 
society and the practice of murder 
would instantly respond. For years 
those who advocated the abolition of 
capital punishment pointed to the ex- 
ample of France. where abolition was 
practically accepted. Fortunately the 
French law had not been formally 
changed—-one can well believe that it 
would be a difficult matter to re-enact 
a measure legalizing capital punish- 
ment after it had been done away with 
—and recently some murderers have 
been executed in France in complete 
accordance with general feeling. 

Murder is not the result always of 
cold-blooded calculation. The very 
fact that it can be imitative shows that 
it may come spasmodically and with- ° 
out warning, like “running amok.” 
What is required, then, is some check 
which acts, as it were, automatically, 
and holds a man back by some scarcely 
defined and almost instinctive fear. It 
may not be, perhaps, that he actually 
visualizes the gallows when he is in 2 
transport of fury or avarice. but the 
implanted recollection that murder is 
an indescribably terrible offence does 
deter him. The advocate of the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment says that a 
man who can pass into the frame of 
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mind to commit murder could not con- 
ceivably be restrained by the fear of 
hanging at the fatal moment when the 
blood rushes to his head and he stands, 
as the Greeks used to say, outside him- 
self. Of exceptionally unbalanced 
minds that is very likely true, but it 
is quite untrue of the large class of 
minds which, while coming well within 
the definitions of sanity and personal 
responsibility, are still in need of being 
helped to resist themselves. This is 
what the advocate of abolition always 
forgets. It is the general horror of 
murder, agreed upon by the whole 
body of civilized men, which acts 
with exceptional force in what we 
might call the neutral classes of hu- 
manity. 

Particularly is this restraint neces- 
sary in the case of women who are 
tempted to rid themselves of the bur- 
den and disgrace of illegitimate chil- 
dren. The more we think of the lenity 
with which this crime is judged to-day 
by well-meaning sentimentalists, the 
more are we appalled. As though a 
helpless baby were quite unworthy of 
protection, and could be drowned like 
a kitten in a tub! A correspondent 
told us lately of a girl who killed her 
child and was acquitted by the jury, 
and immediately afterwards was able 
to say: “All the people round about 
have been congratulating me, and I 
have so many invitations I don’t know 
which to accept first.” Compare with 
this the case of another girl who kept 
her baby alive, but was imprisoned for 
a month for neglecting to pay the 
promised 5s. weekly for its mainten- 
ance. How could she fail, as our cor- 
respondent remarked, to compare her 
lot with that of the murderess who has 
walked out of Court scot-free, has no 
incubus on her hands, no need to pay 
5s. a week out of her slender wages, 
and has so many invitations that she 
does not know which to accept first? 
If the advocates of the abolition of 
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capital punishment were logical, they 
would set up the definite plea of irre- 
sponsibility on behalf of women who 
kill their illegitimate children. No 
doubt there are cases in which irre- 
sponsibility could be proved; and, in- 
deed, whenever the plea was made it 
would deserve the gravest considera- 
tion. We are second to no one in con- 
demning the cruelty and futility of 
punishing people for crimes which they 
committed in a state of semi-insanity. 
But the efforts of mistaken benev- 
olence are directed, not to proving the 
irresponsibility of the mother, but to 
palliating the crime. Those who are 
urging the thoroughly organized treat- 
ment of the feeble-minded have all the 
logic that the others lack. The expense 
to the country is enormous owing to 
the unending treatment of irresponsi- 
ble persons as though they were re- 
sponsible. When humanity and econ- 
omy, point in the same direction as 
they do in demanding this reform, the 
argument is overwhelming. 

The so-called humanitarians take so 
inverted a view of the whole problem 
of crime that they sometimes speak of 
the tracking down of a criminal as 
though it were an act of vindictive- 
ness performed at an exorbitant and 
unjustifiable expense to the State. The 
murdered person is already half for- 
gotten—“dead is dead, and gone is 
gone”—and they conceive of the act 
of prosecution as though it were perse- 
cution,—a _ relentlessly managed busi- 
ness which concerns only the State and 
the one criminal. This, of course, 
leaves out of sight the entire 
munity. whose interest it is that the 
author of the worst of crimes shall 
be tracked down to his ultimate lair, 
whatever the trouble and whatever 
the price, and that every would-be 
murderer shall be aware when 
contemplating the deed that he 
self will be no exception to the rule 
of the land. 
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CALVINISM IN THE 


The intimate relations between Prot- 
estantism and the spirit of modern 
business enterprise have been clearly 
recognized. The lead taken in the de- 
velopment of industry, commerce, and 
finance during the last three centuries 
by Holland and Great Britain, and by 
the Protestant sections of the popula- 
tion of Germany, Switzerland, and 
France, the peculiar aptitude for busi- 
ness emanating from the Independents, 
Baptists, Unitarians, Quakers, Metho- 
dists, Plymouth Brethren, establish the 
strongest reason for supposing that 
Protestantism brought a new driving 
force into the world. The very title 
Protestant implies a certain grit and 
independence of character, favoring 
other than merely religious enterprise, 
and bringing into each schismatic 
church a large proportion of thought- 
ful, thriving families. For self-protec- 
tion and the furtherance of their 
strongly-realized spiritual mission, 
these heretical minorities will nat- 
urally be drawn into unusually close 
co-operation for social and _ political 
purposes. When economic evolution has 
reached the stage in which “credit” 
is the soul of business, their personal 
confidence in one another will acquire 
a first-rate importance as a commercial 
asset. These are obvious factors mak- 
ing for the economic success of earnest. 
energetic minorities, quite independ- 
ently of the particular spiritual creed 
which animates them. But there are 
certain forces of Protestantism which, 
emerging by peculiarly apt coincidence 
just when the appropriate economic 
system was ready for the operation, 
have been of paramount importance in 
the modern business world. 

In two articles of profound and deli- 
cate analysis in the “Contemporary 
Review.” Dr. Forsyth sets forth the 
distinctive part which the tenets and 
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the regimen of Calvinism have played 
in energizing business life. At once 
ascetic in its ethical code, and rational- F 
istic in its stress upon private judgment 
and personal responsibility in matters 
both of faith and of external activity, 
Calvinism moulded a_ personality 
closely adapted to the needs and op- 
portunities of a business world which 
required tough, reliable, industrious, 
honest, self-assertive, enterprising men 
for its new methods. Calvinism cer- 
tainly educated and supplied such men, 
the thrifty, self-contained entrepre- 
neurs of the modern economic order. 
The Lutheran faith was too mild and 
too reposeful in its piety, too respect- 
ful to traditions. Calvinism was “the 
most anti-traditional and revolutionary 
of all the forces of Protestantism.” 
In matters not only of faith and of 
church organization, but of political 
and civic government, it furnished or- 
gans and leaders of revolt and reforma- 
tion everywhere, in Geneva, Scotland. 
England, America. The doctrine of elec- 
tion engendered a spirit of high per- 
sonal confidence and of a dignity whose 
absolute submission to a Higher Power 
made its votaries restive to the claims 
of earthly potentates. The eternal 
value that it stamped on inner person- 
ality evoked all the moral individual- 
ism needed for the breakdown of 
feudal traditions in the arts of govern- 
ment and business, and for the most 
liberal experiments in both fields of 
enterprise. 

But this spirit of democratic individ- 
ualism, complete self-reliance, could 
not itself supply the conquering power. 
Calvinism was oa democratic aristoc- 
racy. It was the co-operative confi- 
dence of a Company of Saints, with a 
spiritual destiny, aye, and even tem- 
poral rights, superior to those of the 
rest of mankind, that made Calvinism 
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a ruling power. But the main propel- 
ling force lay in a stress upon works, 
the duty of realizing the will of God 
in personal and social conduct upon 
this earth. There seems no logical 
necessity why the doctrines of Predes- 
tination and Election should have 
generated practical energy. The Ori- 
ental kismet exhibits itself more in 
sterile passivity than in active fanat- 
One may suspect that what is 
called the temperament, the natural 

was responsible for the 
development of Calvinistic 
“If you are sure, in predesti- 
nation, of your destiny and your 
eternity, you can exploit the world 
with immense freedom and confidence. 
It is the ethical part of your religious 
duty, of your response to elect grace. 
And you can do it in the natural way 
of personal gain, without succumbing 
to an inordinate affection for your gain. 
Fixed in your eternal seat, your limbs 
are loose and free for the occupations 
and possibilities around you.” Such 
a Christian will rise early, work hard, 
keep sober, and stint himself so as 
to save and get a nest-egg; he will be 
keen to seize, and industrious to im- 
prove, a business opportunity; he will 
bargain ably and hardly, asserting all 
his “rights”; he will be known to keep 
his word; he will put most of his rising 
income into his business; a formidable, 
a fearless competitor, he will secure 
the survival of the fittest; where com- 
bination displaces competition, his fi- 
delity and efficiency as a colleague will 
be equally serviceable and profitable. 
As a religious man, he will regard all 
his activities as “auxiliary to that life- 
work in which a man was called to 
glorify God.” He will half-consciously 
realize the economic importance of 
maintaining the reality of this convic- 
tion of an unselfish and a higher pur- 
pose in his business life. So he will 
hever recognize quite clearly the large- 
ness of the alloy of materialism and 
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practical 
fatalism. 
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mere profit-seeking which will often 
have displaced the spiritual aim. 
There can be no doubt whatever that 
this hard, forceful creed, impelling its 
votaries to conquer this world for the 
sake of the other, and all the while 
deceiving themselves as to the relative 
strength and genuineness of the two 
appeals, has given spiritual nutriment 
to Capitalism. It has not merely 
formed the good business manager; it 
has inspired those great religious and 
political missionary movements which 
have, quite incidentaliy, as naive his- 
torians suppose, opened up pew mar- 
kets and developed great hidden nat- 
ural resources in distant quarters of 
the earth. Calvinism still gives the 
stiffening to the modern doctrine of 
efficiency, by virtue of which the 
Anglo-Saxons claim authority over 
heathen and backward peoples to work 
their railways and mines and supply 
them with good government. Liberal 
Imperialism, resolved into its ethical 
aud intellectual premisses, is little else 
Calvinism, with Kipling 
for its priests and 


than 
and 
prophets. 

The economic 
great and _ incontestable. 
could hardly have run its course with- 
out this inner light and leading. We 
may, perhaps, be disposed to dispute 
the question how far the initiative be- 
There are those 


pure 
Roosevelt 


have been 
Capitalism 


services 


longs to Calvinism. 
who will contend that the causative en- 
ergy proceeded from Capitalism, and 
that the demand for the thrifty and 
energetic entrepreneur determined and 
moulded the and doctrines of 
Calvinism, rather than the converse. 
Probably the two processes were inter- 
active, Calvinism and Capitalism evok- 
ing one another by a spiritual affinity, 
and so forming the natural partnership 
which has occurred. 

Not the least interesting portion of 
Dr. Forsyth’s essay consists in his rec- 
ognition that the partnership has done 


creed 
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its work. It has, indeed, outlasted its 
proper time, yielding to certain corrup- 
tions of worldliness. “Capitalism an- 
nounces its own end in becoming de- 
ethicized in a plutocracy.” It were 
strange indeed had this not been so. 
For the fundamental notion of a busi- 
ness exploitation of the world, not 
merely for the production, but for the 
accumulation of wealth in the posses- 
sion of an exploiting class, which at 
the same time should preserve ascetic 
habits, is self-contradictory. An ethic 
which made against luxury, while it 
accumulated wealth, proved self-de- 
structive <A life of charity or philan- 
thropy seemed to offer an escape from 
the dilemma, but this escape is shown 
ever more clearly to be illusory. 

All this Dr. Forsyth appears to rec- 
ognize. He sees in the new claims of 
labor to displace capital as the central 
factor in the economic system, and the 
searching after a more equitable sys- 
tem of distribution, the opening of a 
new economic era. If Christianity is 
to do for this what Calvinism did for 
the capitalistic era, the creed and pol- 
icy must be accommodated to the new 

The Nation. 
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situation. The old exclusiveness must 
disappear from “election,” which must 
expand so as to include all men. 
Moral personality must remain its ab- 
sorbing practical concern, but the con- 
ception of an inner society of “the 
elect,” or even of “a favored people,” 
must give way to the wider conception 
of “a world of moral personality.” 

So Dr. Forsyth leads us to the verge 
of a great issue, perhaps of a rich land 
of promise. He is clear that some 
large expansion of religious doctrine is 
required to enable the Church to fur- 
nish a soul to the new social organiza- 
tion. He is convinced that “the Church 
will stand or fall by its success or fail- 
ure with the social question.” Liberal 
thinkers in all the churches stand shiv- 
ering on this brink. Perhaps they half 
recognize that the very economic struc- 
ture of the churches themselves with 
their professional clergy and their fi-. 
nance, largely the peculiar product of 
the passing age of capitalism, may 
have to undergo a transformation be- 
fore a really effective, impassioned 
creed of labor can arise to offer light 
and inspiration to a new social order. 
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In the dear old days, when a good 
and kind and beautiful lady said to 
me, “Oh, there you are! Are you 
busy? I just want you to do some- 
thing for me,” I used to reply gladly, 
“Why, of course I will!” And then | 
would dash off to fetch her a sprig 
of edelweiss from the top of Mount 
Everest (or whatever it was) and lay 
it at her feet and say, “Fairest of your 
sex (and much fairer than any of ours), 
I only live to serve you. Ask me 
something more difficult.” 

But now when, still good and kind 
and beautiful, she says to me, “Oh, 
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there you are! Are you busy? I just 
* why, now I turn very red and 
cough, and, murmuring that I have a 
train to catch, dash for the door. 
I wish the dear old days were back 
again. 


The first time that I got badly mixed 
up with the new movement was about 
a month ago. I had just finished an 
exhausing game of croquet, when a 
good and kind and beautiful lady came 
up to me and said: 

“Oh, Mr. — er, will you just come 
and do something for me?” 
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“Why, of course I will,” I replied. 

“I want you to sign my petition if 
you will.” 

“Oh!” I said stiffly. 

In a general way I didn’t want to. 
Some people have the knack of signing, 
others haven't. About once a week I 
sign a cheque for a pound, payable to 
self or bearer, and that is really about 
al] the signing I do. 

“What 's it for?” I said, to gain time. 

“It’s to the King, praying him to 
bring about ” I forget now what it 
was, but I know I didn't agree with it. 

May I be forgiven if what I did was 
wrong. I could not refuse her invita- 
tion without entering upon a long and 
(on my side, anyhow) heated discussion 
as to the rights of the question, and I 
hate discussing important things with 
strangers. I could not escape, for she 
was nearer the door. But she was ig- 
norant of my name, and I began to feel 
that after ten minutes, when I should 
have a train to catch, I might never see 
her again. So I wrote, “Albert Tomp- 
kins,” which isn’t me, in a bold round 
hand. I cannot believe that the sup- 
port of Mr. Tompkins will turn the 
scale one way or the other, and I am 
sure that he would have liked to 
oblige so charming a lady. 

Five minutes later, while I was still 
sitting at the table, fanning myself 
with a piece of blotting-paper and won- 
dering if I was a forger, my late cro- 
quet opponent came in. 

“Oh, there you are,” she said. 
“You're just the man I wanted. Will 
you sign my petition?” 

“Help!” I groaned. 

“What did you say?” 

“The fact is I'm not very good at 
signing petitions. I signed one just 
now, and it seems to have affected my 
wrist. I think it sprained it slightly.” 

“For whom was that?” 

“For the King. Nothing less.” 

“I meant who asked you. Was it 
Mrs. Williams?” 
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I decided, for the sake of Albert 
Tompkins, not to pursue the subject. 

“It was really when I was playing 
croquet with you that I hurt my 
wrist,” I said. “I—I fell on it going 
through that second hoop.” 

“Then sign it with your left hand; it 
doesn’t matter about the writing.” 

“Wouldn’t that spoil the page 
rather? And when the King got down 
to me wouldn’t he think that a very 
decrepit old centenarian who could 
barely sign his name had no business 
to be urging Compulsory Military Serv- 
ice on others? I mean it would seem 
rather an altruistic performance.” 

“This isn’t a petition for military 
service, it’s for ” I forget now, but 
I know I didn’t agree with it. “Do 
sign; I’ve got two hundred and thirty- 
seven names already.” 

I made oue more attempt. 

“My solicitor,” I said, “always insists 
on my reading every word of a docu- 
ment before I sign it. If I were to 
read the preamble and all the two hun- 
dred signatures now, I should never 
catch my train. Some of the signa- 
tures, in fact, I doubt if I could ever 
read at all.” 

The entry of my hostess saved the 
situation. I got up hastily, and rushed 
at her. 

“Good-bye,” I said, “I was just say- 
ing that I must be off. Such a jolly 
time!” 

“Oh, must you go? Sosorry. But I 
just want you to sign my petition first, 
if you will. It’s for ” I really for- 
get what, but I was certainly against it. 


I go about now with my pockets full 
of petitions. The preambles are drawn 
up by myself; they are signed as yet 
by nobody. But when a good and kind 
and beautiful lady comes up and asks 
for my signature then I take out my 
own documents and smile at her. 

“I will sign your petition for Univer- 
sal Military Service,” I say, “if you 
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will sign one or two little things for 
me.” 

“Yes?” 

“The first is in the cause of Univer- 
sal Civil Service. Your petition wants 
all civilians to learn soldiering; well, 
mine wants all soldiers to learn a pro- 
fession or trade. That seems only 
fair.” 

“Oh!” 

“And the other is a petition that all 
women should be compelled to serve 
three years in a hospital in the East 
end of London. You see, when we are 
invaded x 

But, as I say, my petitions aren't 
getting along very fast. 

Ladies, is it kind? 


time when your lightest wish was law 
Now every day makes me seem 


There was a 


to me. 
a churl. 
Is it necessary? There are matters 
very close to our hearts. Do you 
believe indeed that there are men firmly 
convinced that a certain measure is of 


Puuch. 
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vital importance to their country, who 
yet have to be begged by women to 
support it? And of what value to your 
petition is the signature of the indirf- 
ferent man to whom it does not occur 
to sign until asked between the dances? 

Have your petitions if you will, but 
let there be no asking. Instead, let 
hostesses put up a notice in the hall— 

THe FOLLOWING PETITIONS CAN BE 

SIe¢NED HERE. 
Military Service............ Mrs. Smith. 
Woman’s Suffrage. .Miss Letitia Brown. 
Anti-Suffrage Miss Betty Jones. 
Anti-Vivisection......... Mrs. Robinson. 

Believe me. you would not by this 
lose any name of value. 

And, if it so happened that a man 
full of enthusiasm for these and other 
causes did not visit houses where peti- 
tions lay, how easily he could adver- 
tise— 

Wanted, by an excellent Penman of 
impressive nomenclature, the following 
petitions to sign ... 
which you would haste to send to him. 

A, &, @. 
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There is no great difficulty in detect- 
ing the real man whose counterfeit is 
the hero of Mr. Norval Richardson's 
“The Lead of Honour” and his story 
of noble thought and deed is admirably 
told. The scene is the Mississippi of 
Jackson's time and a few years follow- 
ing, and the state of society and of 
current opinion is excellently por- 
trayed. The hero's passion for justice 
and his practice of defending all those 
who asked for his pleading would make 
him a figure to remember, without the 
romantic love tale, of which the author 
makes him the centre. With it he be- 
comes a personage for young men to 
emulate and young women to admire, 
and to produce this effect is evidently 
the author’s aim. It is an old fash- 


ioned ambition, but none the less to be 
commended. L. C. Page & Co. 
Thanks to slave grown cocoa anil 
Congo rubber the attention of novel- 
ists has been turned anew to that 
Africa comparatively neglected since 
Mr. Rider Haggard and Henry Scott 
Merriman took possession by right of 
conquest, and now comes Miss Louise 
Gerard with “The Golden Centipede” a 
West African romance of the wildest, 
reenforced with un ancient legend, a 
hint of present magic, and varied types 
of savagery. The hero is a British 
secret service officer intent upon dis- 
covering evidence to convict a notori- 
ous smuggler and robber known to half 
West Africa, but with Wellerian faith 
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in alibis and extraordinary luck in 
proving them; the golden centipede is 
a jewel belonging to this fellow’s an- 
eestors, and real centipedes protect him 
and his, killing off enemies at the right 
moment and giving him a reputation 
valuable in his business. The heroine 
is an original conception and the story 
is well conceived and well written. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 


Professor William Cleaver Wilkin- 
son’s “The Good of Life and Other 
Little Essays” includes fifty-five papers 
of various lengths and a few maxims, 
and although some of the matter is 
new, most of it is reprinted from 
weekly newspapers. There is a prej- 
udice against books of this kind, but 
Professor Wilkinson has admitted noth- 
ing to his pages which has not some 
permanent literary or ethical interest. 
The first essay, “The Good of Life,” a 
tiny sermon on charity; “Hating as a 
Duty,” and “Pulpit Swindling,” will 
give the reader such a taste of the 
quality of the volume as will make 
him desire to read the rest. He will 
find the author independent in thought 
but not radical, severe but not acri- 


monious. Funk & Wagnalls. 


Miss Venita Seibert’s “The Gossamer 
Thread” tells of a small girl of Ger- 
man ancestry living in a modern Amer- 
ican city but surrounded by fairies and 
saints, and believing all that she reads, 
and all that she hears, and unhesitat- 
ingly blending Christian heroes, mytho- 
logical personages, and the creations of 
folk lore. The author shows by what 
way she is led to see the real fairies, 
the natural forces at work about her 
and within her, and leaves her bravely 
setting forth to face a world changed 
but enveloped in new beauty. The 
tender humor and grace of the story 
ean hardly be praised too highly, and 
the ingenious ending is especially to 
be commended. The book reveals the 
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soul of a real child, and those behind 
whom the gates of memory are not 
closed rejoice. Small, Maynard & Co. 


Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart is most 
adept of all American novelists in the 
art of compelling her characters to 
play general post in the dark, and in 
her new story, “The Window at the 
White Cat,” the game is so lively that 
only by the strictest attention can the 
reader hope to remember where any 
personage not cn the stage may be at 
any moment. They they 
are murdered, they commit suicide in 
such large 
fraction of the surviving human race, 
or if they do nothing aggressive, all in- 
animate nature conspires to abuse and 
puzzle them and they are robbed alike 
in the stillness of the night and in the 
bustle of a 
ladies after long, blameless lives bring 


disappear, 


Ways as to embarrass a 


city noonday, and aged 


confusion by extraordinary 


There is no probability 


them to 
misbehavior. 
in the performance but while it con- 
tinues the reader is entirely willing to 
think of nothing else, and finds it ex- 
tremely good of its kind. Bobbs Mer- 
rill Company. 


Nobility of character and conduct is 
perfectly consistent with the deepest 
poverty and the most abject ignorance, 
but very the who 
can compel their readers to feel fine 
qualities when associated with exter- 
nal disadvantages, and this is doubly 
true since it was discovered that a lit- 
erary portrait is truthful in exact pro- 
portion to its reproduction of ugly 
traits. One of the few able to impart 
their own clear vision to their readers 
is Mr. Vincent Brown, and his “The 
Glory and the Abyss,” the biography 
of a “common toiling man.” an under- 
gardener, the son of a dull woman de- 
void of any ideas above her dinner, 
and a besotted father. is a work of 
rare quality. One of Peter's thirteen 


few are novelists 
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brothers and sisters is a respectable 
woman, but she has separated herself 
from her family and his daily experi- 
ence is the weakness and evil behavior 
of his kindred. He literally lives for 
them with never a selfish thought, and 
in the end dies for one of them, and 
by sheer goodness redeems more than 
one from sin, and in death remains a 
blessed influence in their lives. The 
chorus of the drama is composed of 
his social superiors upon whom the 
author lavishes agreeable humor, en- 
dowing them with ability to perceive 
Feter’s spiritual and moral grandeur, 
and also to see the turpitude of the 
villain. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Mr. Harry James Smith has adopted 
the heathen theory that everything hu- 
man should be known by the human 
being and consequently his new book 
“The Enchanted Ground,” includes 


some passages for which a well con- 
ducted newspaper would substitute the 


perfectly well understood asterisk 
After these passages, the hero feels it 
his duty to relate their substance to 
his betrothed whose education has not 
fitted her to receive unexpurgated con- 
fessions, and she naturally takes meas- 
ures to avoid hearing any more, where- 
upon he devotes himself for two 
months to making interesting material 
for further revelations. Then his 
guardian angel sends to his rescue an 
ugly, unprepossessing girl so intent on 
keeping her sister from accepting the 
Terentian theory of life that she begs 
him to help her in keeping the igno- 
rant child from plunging into sin, and 
while serving her and at the same time 
devoting himself to the redemption of 
a genius almost ruined by dipsomania 
he gathers strepgth and wisdom 
enough to put aside his sin. Mean- 
while, his betrothed discovers that her 
father, her model of all the virtues, 
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sinned in the days of his youth, and 
in the same moment learns of the 
hero’s repentance and works meet for 
repentance, and decides that she ought 
to forgive him. The reader's agreement 
with her depends upon his standards 
of action. Artistically the story is 
well managed. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 


A woman with “furrish eyes,” “ap- 
ple-dash pink in her cheeks,” and 
“honey lights in her hair; a “tantrum 
of thunder”; a man with “a lean-cut 
chin which seemed to balk,” and “a 
tingle of red” in his eyes, these are 
specimens of the verbal jewels to be 
found in “The Cave Woman” by Miss 
Viola Burhans, but one forgives these 
venial errors in finding that the book 
is not Mallock and water as its title 
seems to indicate. The hero, going 
into a cave during a thunder shower 
with the classic intention of avoiding 
the rain, is followed almost immedi- 
ately by a woman similarly minded, 
and the story opening with their whim- 
sical talk in the darkness, continues 
with a description of his efforts to dis- 
cover her among three women whom 
he encounters in the outer world to 
which she insists upon returning alone 
without revealing her name. Inciden- 
tally, it reveals his preceding literary 
and journalistic struggles in both of 
which he plays a highly creditable 
part, but the author keeps the reader’s 
attention centered on the question 
“Which is she?” until in a final scene 
the two strands of interest are cleverly 
intertwined, and produce a story both 
diverting and artistic. Excision of its 
verbal eccentricities and a slight prun- 
ing of its too verbose conversations 
would improve it, but as it stands it 
is an agreeable story, promising an 
even better successor. Henry Holt & 
Co. 





